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LETTER FROM THE GUEST EDITOR 


s a little Mormon girl, I looked forward to many 
distinctly Mormon transitions and I knew that 
each transition had one ultimate goal: to ready 
me for transcendent Mormon motherhood. After 
which, hum, well nothing... surely no further goals 
were necessary? I certainly could never have foreseen 
a transition that would lead to one day guest-editing 

a Mormon feminist magazine like the Exponent I. No 
indeed, such an edgy eventuality did not figure into 
the picture. 

At eight years old I took baptism seriously, relish- 
ing my new status as an official member of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (and cherishing 
my shiny new CTR ring). After that, I couldn’t wait 
to become a Beehive and join the ranks of the big 
girls who went to fun weekly activities with all the hip 
young leaders. I remember the first time I walked into 
the room of Young Women feeling like I didn’t really 
belong, surprised that they didn’t turn around and tell 
me to go back to Primary. By fourteen I had owned 
my identity as a Young Woman, and becoming a Mia 
Maid meant going to dances! The biggie though, was 
that as a Laurel Id finally be able to date boys! 

Joining Relief Society didn’t really sink in, even 
after I was called to be in the RS presidency ina 
singles’ ward. It felt like we were just playing at be- 
ing grown-ups, because every good Mormon girl 
knows that the singles’ ward is just a little layover. ['d 
be a real grown-up when I got married in the temple 
and went forth to multiply and replenish. And then I 
would live happily ever after, nurturing my 4.5 chil- 
dren and my protector/provider/presider/husband. 
Families are Forever. 

Right on schedule, the returned missionary of my 
dreams showed up, but so did something that had not 
been on the docket—doudt. I had entered adulthood, 
married in the temple, and arrived at my destination 
of perfect Mormon womanhood, but... here was doubt. 

All my years of faithful Young Women attendance 
had not prepared me for doubt. Except perhaps to 
instill the fear that doubt meant I was a bad person. 
But...[ had read my scriptures every night. I had mag- 
nified my callings. I had prayed desperately and with 
all the hope of my heart. Okay, I admit I had looked 
upon my husband with lust, but we got married, so 
it was all supposed to be okay now. [d been a good 
Mormon girl; what more could I do? 


Losing certainty and rebuilding a new kind of faith 
was a lonely process. A process that led me to start a 
blog called FeministMormonfousewives.org. Blogging 
introduced me to the long and noble history of Mor- 
mon feminists, a ground-breaking historical magazine 
called The Women’s Exponent, and to the impressive 
women who resurrected that project in the Exponent II. 
These feminists have made my transition from “perfect 
Mormon woman” to real Mormon woman a journey 
of love, support, friendship and hope. Their history 
changed the trajectory of my own. 

The stories we tell each other, the lived experiences 
we share, this is the true history of Mormon woman- 
hood. We are not a static ideal; through these stories 
we have the power to help each other heal and grow 
and transform. Reaching out to women online and 
in our own lives, we have collected some of these 
tales—stories of the myriad transitions we experience 
as real Mormon women. A series of women take us on 
a search for the feminine Divine. We hear the voices 
of those who describe their transitions of citizenship, 
adoption, conversion, and loss. ‘The writers help us 
awaken to our privilege, to the complexities of our 
faith lives, and the healing process for abuse survivors. 
And we threw in a few things for the laughs, because 
we re Silly like that. 

I never did arrive at my goal of transcendent Mor- 
mon motherhood—I never will. ‘Truly, there is no one 
destination, no ideal Mormon woman. Rather, our 
lives are composed of thousands of journeys, millions 
of transitions, and 
countless unpredict- 
able twists and turns 
along the way. This 
is Mormon women 
striving for eternal 
progression. These 
are our lives—varied, 
ever-changing, and 
unforgettably real. 


~Lisa Butterworth 
September 2077 





photo by D’Arcy Benincosa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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IN BETWEEN 


Franziska Patterson 


Columbus, Ohio 


omething was starting to 

crumble inside of me. I was 

biking along a beautiful trail 
in the Provo Canyon, with my new 
husband. Our wedding day, just a 
few weeks prior, had been a truly 
happy day and we were excited 
for our life together. But when my 


ments with a new last name that it 
dawned on me how vastly my core 
self would be affected by my mar- 
riage. 

Initially I attributed my shaky 
sense of identity to getting a new 
last name and the immigration pro- 
cess. I had been looking forward 
to trading my maiden name in for 
a new last name (my maiden name 


I had left behind a clear definition 


of selfand home, and was left with a 
gaping hole in my heart that needed to 


be filled. 


husband and I stopped to look at 
the river running next to the trail, 
discussing our life as newly weds, I 
burst into tears. My husband tried 
unsuccessfully to console me, the 
stream of tears increasing with each 
question he asked. I couldn’t quite 
put a finger on what was bother- 
ing me, but eventually I muttered 
“Who am [?” 

That day on the trail, when I 
suddenly felt lost and unsure of my- 
self, I realized that I had started on 
a journey that encompassed more 
than just married life. With my 
marriage I had not only become a 
wife but an immigrant. I had left 
behind a clear definition of self and 
home, and was left with a gaping 
hole in my heart that needed to 
be filled. And the severity of the 
pain took me by surprise. Naturally, 
I expected that upon marrying a 
foreigner ?'d most likely leave my 
native Germany behind for good. 

I thought I knew what that meant. 
But I did not. It wasn’t until I was 


is about as common as Smith), but 
once it was gone I suddenly felt 
like a part of me had disappeared 
as well. ‘The immigration process 
added to that sense of loss and con- 
fusion. Having come from a nation 
that afforded me any conceivable 
freedom, it was a rather harsh ad- 
justment to get fingerprinted every 
time I entered the US, to have tore- 
port every change of address,to ask 
permission when wanting to leave 
the country for longer than six 
months, to be temporarily restricted 
in foreign travel, to not be able to 
vote (as a political science major, 
and avid voter, this was a real loss), 
and lastly to not be entitled to gov- 
ernment benefits (despite paying 
taxes like any citizen). In addition, I 
had to undergo a thorough physical 
examination that included a genital 
health check, chest x-rays as well 

as testing for HIV and other STDs. I 
was also required to prove my mar- 
riage was real by providing pictures 
of the wedding, notarized affida- 
vits from friends and, if the USCIS 
deemed it necessary, proof that my 


marriage had been consummated. 
I felt degraded, like a second-class 
human, and as a modest Mormon 
woman, simply embarrassed. 

But, my struggles went beyond 
the humiliating parts of the 
immigration process and the loss of 
familiar freedoms. I also felt tossed 
about by internal and external 
cultural dissonances. The cultural 
differences that appeared more like 
speed bumps during a temporary 
adventure while I was a student 
seemed like steep mountains to 
climb now that my stay had 
become a permanent one. I sud- 
denly worried about speaking a 
foreign language for the rest of my 
life. | was concerned about my 
children absorbing parts of the 
American culture that were foreign 
to me, or that I simply didn’t like. 
The idea that my husband and chil- 
dren would feel “at home” while I 
was still a “wanderer in a strange 
land” (Jacob 7:26) was unsettling to 
me. I felt obligated to absorb the 
American culture or forever be an 
outsider, even within my own fam- 
ily. I wasn’t sure how I could feel at 
home when “me?” felt so different 
from everyone else. 

‘Trying to bring my new life and 
old self together was a perfect reci- 
pe for cultural clashes. ‘The typical 
honesty and German-style realism 
that I espoused frequently came 
across as rude or offensive. More 
than once I was accused of hating 
the US, when all I tried to do was 
to share my opinion like everyone 
else. Occasionally it was suggested 
that if I did not like it here I should 
simply go back home. Those words 
stung in particular, because they 
suggested that I wasn’t home—I 


awkwardly trying to sign docu- 
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wasn't “everyone else.” And, of 
course, going back to Germany was 
no longer a simple decision I could 
make any time, but a complex 
issue that involved other peoples’ 
lives. 

Church posed a challenge for 
me as well. I dreaded the time 
around Independence Day, when 
I had to listen to songs and talks 
that had no spiritual or cultural 
meaning for me. Uncomfortable 
moments arose, like sitting in Relief 
Society, unable to recite the Young 
Women’s theme with the sisters 
because I had never 
memorized the theme in 
English, reminding me 
again of my uprooted 
state. It was upsetting that 
even at church—a place I 
thought should feel like 
home no matter what— 

I felt like I didn’t belong. 

And then with all the 
differences that faced me 
here in the US, there was 
also alienation from my 
home country. When vis- 
iting family in Germany, I | 
would walk into grocery 
stores, feeling prepared 
because I had a credit 
card with me, just to be 
reminded at the check- 
out that credit cards 
weren't accepted. Or, I 
would say or do some- 
thing maybe a bit atypical | 
for Germans (maybe I was being 
too positive), only to hear how 
I was becoming “so American.” 
Sometimes, it was a little thing 
that tuned me in to my personal 
metamorphosis: failing to immedi- 
ately remember a word in German, 
being surprised that there wasn’t a 


diaper-changing table in the public 
restroom, or sitting in a room with 
other women from church nursing 
my baby, but being the only one 
using a nursing cover. I seemed to 
not be German anymore. And yet I 
wasn’t American either. 

My sense of self started to 
crumble when I got married—and 
has been under reconstruction 
since. It has been difficult for me at 
times to feel at home, to feel like I 
belong or to simply know who I am, 
now that ’m married, living in a 
foreign country. It has been a jour- 
ney over the years, and I have not 





reached my destination yet. But I 
have found comfort in the thought 
that this world is Heavenly Father’s 
creation, and that I, as his daughter, 
belong wherever I choose to go 
and be. He has not created borders 


or nationalities for his children. I’ve 
also started to learn to dissociate 


my sense of self from what is writ- 
ten in my passport and from the 
customs of my childhood. Instead, 
I have decided to focus more on 
the customs of humanity and am 
finding a new sense of self in our 
human commonalities. I used to 
think that “home is where the heart 
is” and that the heart, somehow, 
can only be in one place. A part of 
my heart will always linger in Ger- 
many. Through the years, however, 
my heart has embraced people and 
places all over this beautiful world, 
slowly weaving a net of “home” 
that spans beyond what I had ever 


it —_ 
Pa 


Growth, Lindsay Hansen Park 

Stansbury Park, Utah 
imagined. Home is where my heart 
is, but my heart is scattered across 
the globe. I am a citizen of the 
world. I am a daughter of the God 
who created this world. ‘This is my 
home—and I belong. 
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THE TRIAL OF FORGIVENESS 


Lindsay Papke 
Boise, Idaho 


don’t remember the speeches 
[os at graduation, the words 

of wisdom, the songs sung, the 
stories told. I do remember the 
sweltering heat of that July day and 
the material of my black cap and 
gown scratching my skin, sticky 
with the heat. I do remember 
sitting on swings with a fellow grad- 
uate days before, pondering the life 
to come, the decisions to be made, 
while the reality of our future be- 
gan to form in our minds. ‘Then, so 
suddenly, all the names were called, 
all our degrees received, my Bach- 
elor’s completed and I was back 
home still pondering the future that 
was suddenly the now. 

I found myself happy just to be 
volunteering at the art museum and 
quite simply overwhelmed with the 
possibilities that I kept failing to 
grasp. There I sat, in my parents 
basement, trying to fathom reality 
outside the realm of college. Go 
to graduate school? Become an 
administrative assistant? Move and 
surrender myself to being broke for 
life? Never had I dealt with such 
a vast future and it terrified me. I 
found myself struggling to move 
forward with life. Facing the uncer- 
tainty of my next steps, I began to 
dwell on my past and the choices 
I'd made as a result of a petrifying 
experience [d had years before. 
Demons reared their ugly heads 
and I became more and more 
crippled when trying to become 
my own person because of fears 
that I meant nothing and I was a 
failure. 

It had been two years since 
I found myself trapped in a 





young LDS man’s apartment in 

a town thousands of miles from 
home, being forced to do things I 
never wanted. He tried to violate 
my innocence while I told him of 
the boy I loved back home. He 
replied that he had feelings for 
another girl so this situation wasn’t 
a big deal—all the while moving 
closer and closer to me until there 
was nowhere for me to go. I had 
no car, no clue how to get back to 


Prayer, Lindsay Hansen Park 
Stansbury Park, Utah 


my apartment in this new city, and 
no idea how to keep saying “no.” 
My passive, peaceful demeanor be- 
trayed me and I tried to convince 
myself the situation was something 
else, something maybe meaningful, 
something not close to rape. My 
life began to crumble from that 
moment onward. I turned a deaf 
ear to the voice in my head beg- 
ging me to really examine the parts 
of me which were breaking. 
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Not until I graduated did I 
realize that while in school the 
phrase, “once I graduate...” had 
become the mantel upon which I 
placed my future—and my past. I 
treated the phrase almost as though 
it possessed some magical power 
that would release me from the 
tethers which held me to the past 
I couldn’t fully bury. Throughout 
my undergraduate schooling, I had 
focused myself on accomplishing 
tasks, writing up to-do lists each 
night, crossing off finished items, 
counting down days, and focusing 
on getting out of Rexburg. I never 
dealt with my past or how it might 
impact my future. 

I used these to-do lists, calendars, 
and check-marks as distractions— 
busy work to take my mind away 
from a painful memory. I found 
comfort in pretending that my to- 
do lists were progress. But I had 
not dealt with my trauma properly, 
and now that the to-do lists were 
gone it was staring me straight in 
the face. I couldn’t get away. 

That summer after I graduated, 
I turned to the one thing I had a 
firm grasp on—my testimony. I 
went to church more resolutely 
than I ever had while in school. 

I pored over my scriptures and 
fervently prayed to my Father in 
Heaven for some sort of guidance. 
The constant excuses, “it wasn’t re- 
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ally rape,” “it was my fault, 
things happen to other people all 
the time,” and “I just wanted atten- 
tion,” kept tumbling around in my 
head until I knew I had to seek out 
counsel from someone who could 
help. I found myself in my bishop’s 
office telling him of the night I now 
suspected was not as harmless as 

I had supposed. I explained the 


details as best I could to my sweet 


bishop who directed me to LDS 
Family Services to get proper coun- 
seling on the matter. It was through 
that year of counseling that I real- 
ized the importance of standing up 
for myself, of telling people “no,” 


My mind froze. My body visibly 
sunk. This topic was exactly what 

I had been avoiding. Peers raised 
hands and gave answers about how 
you are required to forgive every- 
one—so yes, of course they would 


My life began to crumble fromthat 

moment onward. I turned a deaf ear 
to the voice in my head begging me to 
really examine the parts ofme which 


were breaking. 


of setting boundaries, and enforc- 
ing them. I finally realized that if I 
was ever to move forward with my 
life I needed to understand my past, 
stop redefining old bruises, forgive 
and move on. But how do you 
forgive? 





Faith 1, Lindsay Papke 


I remember when I started my 
first semester at BYU-Idaho after 
the incident. Sitting in my religion 
class the teacher asked everyone 
if they would be able to forgive 


a man who had raped their sister. 


forgive that man. ‘The subject was 
too difficult for me to play devil’s 
advocate with but all I could think 
was that nobody in that room had 
any idea what forgiveness was 
because obviously if they'd been 
raped—or even close to it—they 
would be falling apart inside with 
anger too. 

Dealing with this hatred inside 
of me and this distrust for men 
was imperative. I had to be able 
to reach some level of peace and 
hopefully be able to forgive—not 
just this young man but myself. My 
self-worth had been crushed and I 
treated myself like I was worthless; 
I felt responsible for the situation 
instead of seeing it for what it was. 
Constantly I placed myself in simi- 
lar situations as I tried to convince 
myself that what had happened 
to me was normal. I derived my 
sense of identity and happiness by 
whether or not I was attractive to 
others rather than whether or not I 
had a relationship with my Father 
in Heaven. Not until I had gradu- 
ated and began dealing with my 
problems appropriately—going to 
church for myself, praying intently, 
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and studying my scriptures—did 

I begin establishing my sacred 
relationship with Heavenly Father. 
Realizing that I was a daughter of 
God was a huge step for me regain- 
ing my self-worth. 

Forgiveness was not sudden 
and was not easy. I felt that I was 
exempt from the law of forgive- 
ness for this young man—but I was 
emptying my heart of love and fill- 
ing it with anger instead. I sought 
to understand where this young 
man was coming from and how he 
had rationalized his actions toward 
me. I had to completely remove 
myself from the situation and any 
similar circumstances to get rid of 
my feelings of worthlessness. I had 


did my relationship with my Heav- 
enly Father and Savior. ‘The words 
from the hymn “Come, Come, Ye 

Saints” continuously help me move 
forward. 


Why should we mourn or think our 
lot is hard? 


‘Tis not so; all is right. 
Why should we think to earn a 


great reward 
Tfwe now shun the fight? 


Gird up your loins; fresh courage 
take. 


Our God will never us forsake; 


And soon we'll have this tale to 


tell— 
All is well! All is well! 


Realizing that I was a daughter 
of God was a huge step for me in 
regaining my self-worth. 


to realize that we are all children of 
our Heavenly Father and that He 
loves each one of us, even if one of 
us does do something really, truly 
awful. Once I let love enter into 
my heart I was able to move for- 
ward. Not until a few months ago, 
through pleading with my Heav- 
enly Father in prayer, did I finally 
feel the peace of forgiveness. I no 
longer felt the hatred in my heart 
for that young man and I no longer 
felt hatred for myself. 

My struggle with forgiveness 
has brought me to a very positive 
outlook on life and increased my 
regard for other human beings. 
Every choice I made became one 
of thoughtful prayer; my testimony 
was buoyed even further with 
the constant manifestations of my 
Heavenly Father’s love. ‘The Atone- 
ment became very real for me, as 


I now have been able to forgive 
that young man from years ago 
and have learned how strong I 
really am. I know that none of this 
would have been possible without 
the guidance of the spirit and the 
Gospel in my life. 

Looking back, I have realized 
that graduating became the start 
of the most beautiful, cleansing 
experience of my life. Through 
that turmoil and darkness I have 
been able to weave a life of positiv- 
ity and beauty. I have two wonder- 
ful jobs, I have a humble, loving 
boyfriend who means the world to 
me, and I know that if I had never 
dealt with those demons I would 
not have these blessings. I under- 
stand forgiveness more fully now 
and the love which our Heavenly 
Father and Savior have for every 


one of us. 


PASSAGE TO MORE 


Genevieve Taylor Oliver 
Bloomington, Indiana 


came of age for Girls’ Camp 

at a time when my church life 

was starting to fall apart. My 
leaders could not have been kinder 
or more dedicated, but a gulf was 
opening between tidy Beehive- 
manual lessons and an accelerat- 
ing downward spiral of adolescent 
pain. In Merrie Miss and then 
Young Women, I learned to plan 
luncheons, wield glue guns, con- 
struct Christmas-tree crafts, walk 
like a model, sing “I Enjoy Being 
a Girl” while striking coquettish 
poses, lay a formal dinner table, 
giggle through sleepover show- 
ings of Grease, make myself up 
with the correct colors, and have 
hot meals and supportive words 
waiting for my husband when he 
returned home from performing 
important church callings. I learned 
the importance of daily changes of 
underwear, clothing maintenance 
and coordination, bedroom 
organization and decoration, and 
maintaining my “figure.” 

My leaders, who obediently 
taught from the manuals and 
diligently organized activities week 
after week, surely never meant any 
hurt to my spiritual life. But be- 
cause all this decoration of self and 
home and world carried the im- 
primatur of deity, I got the impres- 
sion God was a sort of grotesquely 
overgrown Ken doll, surveying the 
miniature, plastically-perfect world 
of a Malibu Barbie dream house. 

I had learned that God was great 

in power, but he seemed strangely 
small in human understanding. At 
twelve I already towered over him 
and his little concerns, my childish 
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adolescent emotions far beyond his 
comprehension. 

Girls’ Camp offered something 
else. First and foremost, it offered 
wilderness. When I was six or 
seven, living with my family in 
an overcrowded apartment in the 
endless human sprawl of the Bay 
Area, I came across magazine 
photographs of hikers in the Sier- 
ras and was pierced with longing 
for a vast world of mountains 
and forests I had not known 
existed. I had lived my entire 
life sealed in the city. Every 
weekday I walked long city 
blocks along crowded multi- 
lane streets to and from 
school. Occasionally my 
parents or my school classes man- 
aged a trip to Golden Gate Park 
or to the beach, but I had hardly 
seen real, extensive wilderness. 
Camp gave me my first full luxuri- 
ous week of it, long days and nights 
of mountains, pine trees, aspens, 
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Untitled, Rachael Lauritzen 
South Salt Lake, Utah 


wildflowers, lakes and streams, sun- 
rises, fires, and night skies crowded 
with stars. I could not get enough. 
I spent many three-hour bus rides 
to and from camp glued to my 
window, trying to grasp all I could 
of the desert canyons and alpine 
forests passing me by in waves of 
immensity. It was a world and a 
beauty so far beyond my 


human finitude that my throat 


ached at the excess of it and at 

my own inability to take it in. 
Camp also offered a rare release 

from the strictures of femininity 

and routine life: no makeup, no 


time-consuming hairstyles, no fancy 
electronic devices, no fancy clothes. 
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Painful class markers were 
much less in evidence when 
we were all dirty, mosquito-bit, 
and sunburned. And camp was 
a chance to attempt physical 
challenges and to learn through 
active experience. Although I 
quickly dropped out of Personal 
Progress, every year I faithfully 
did my camp certifications, ty- 
ing knots, building fires, cooking, 
bandaging imaginary wounds, 
hiking, canoeing, shooting bows 
and arrows, backpacking, help- 
ing construct shelters and rope 
bridges. After lessons about 
makeup and colors and model- 
walking, it was a primal pleasure 
to get on one’s knees in the 
dirt and attempt something so 
tangible, so real. Such basic, 
life-sustaining and potentially 
life-saving activities evoked a God 
of depths, of first things, of life and 
creation. Primping, which only fu- 
eled the endless self-consciousness 
of adolescence, never satisfied me 
in the deep way that learning to do 
something with my hands did. 
Inevitably, there were activi- 
ties I did not enjoy, particularly 
crafts and competitions between 


It was a primal pleasure to get on one’s 
knees in the dirt and attempt something 
so tangible, so real. 


wards that sometimes turned into 
angry feuds. There were also some 
overemotional testimony meetings, 
some little cliquishness and com- 
petitiveness, and to some leaders’ 
consternation, a certain amount of 
hiding out in the cabins playing 
cards and eating disgusting candy. 
And there were painfully silly jokes 
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and endlessly repeated silly songs 
and silly skits and a general emo- 
tional excess not often permitted us 
in our suburban lives. In the wilder- 
ness we could get away with being 
a little wild. 

Adolescence—and life—are 
rough passage. From the Mormon 
ritual story, and from our own 
bitter experience, we learn what 
it means to live in a fallen world, 
stranded between lost innocence 
and infinitely hard-won redemption, 
a world in which it is hard labor to 
find God. During the years I was 
struggling to imagine a woman’s 
life and faith that I could bear, the 
wilderness offered me a way to a 
God of infinity and infinite particu- 
larity, a God of incomprehensible 
beauty and grace—and a God 
capable of understanding sleep- 
deprived hilarity, the joy of a 
physical existence, and the happy 
liberation of dirty old clothes. 

In a religious life that sometimes 
seemed so arid and so small, that 
week of wilderness a year was my 


rare passage to more. 


MY MOTHER THE BEGGAR 


Natalie Hamilton Kelly 
Seattle, Washington 


ne night on a Philadelphia 
street, I met a woman 
who changed my life in a 


45-second interaction. 

An interesting thing about living 
in big cities like Philly is that it’s 
hard to ignore the world’s prob- 
lems. When you walk outside and 
see amputees and mentally ill peo- 
ple begging for food, you 
can’t just ignore them and 
think you live in a perfect 
world. Often, in coming 
up with an explanation for 
the problems we see, we 
like to postulate a differ- 
ence between ourselves 
and a person in need. 

I am housed, fed, and 
warm. You are homeless, 
hungry, and cold. It’s comforting to 
think that this is because / am good 
and made wise decisions and you 
are somehow deficient and made 
poor decisions. 

It's unnerving when one brief 
moment can shatter those comfort- 
able explanations and force us out 
of our sheltered perspective. 

My mother is a drug addict. 

As a child, I remember feeling 
confused at my mother’s sporadic 
absences. When I was eight, she 
moved to a different town for three 
months “to get better.” When I was 
thirteen, my uncle came to pick 
her up. As she angrily left with 
him, my aunt softly spoke to me in 
the other room, explaining that I 
and my younger siblings would be 
living with them for a few months. 
By the time I was in high school, 

I knew the signs for myself, and 





didn’t need an adult around me to 
let me know when it was time for 
my mom to be absent again for a 
while. 

The last twenty years of my 
mother’s life are a tale of alternat- 
ing tragedy and triumph. Married 
as a naive girl to a controlling, bi- 
polar husband, her marriage was 
in an almost constant state of crisis. 
Pregnant right away, with six more 
following after, leaving was always 


Weighed down by a 
constant guilt about 

not properly hearkening 
unto her priesthood- 
holding tyrant. 


a deeply complicated issue. My 
childhood journal is littered with 
the sentence “My parents are getting 
divorced again.” Despite the hor- 
rible situation, she didn’t know how 
to get herself completely out. She 
didn’t want to turn against God by 
abandoning her covenants, and she 
was weighed down by a constant 
guilt about not properly hearkening 
unto her priesthood-holding tyrant. 
She also suffered from chronic mi- 
graines; and my father was a dentist, 
with boundless supplies of narcotics 
under the power of his signature. 
And so my mother’s addiction 
began. The constant migraines 
were the beginning of it. She need- 
ed to take care of her kids, and 
she just couldn’t function with the 
debilitating pain, so she medicated 
more and more. But, she told me 
once, she distinctly remembers the 
first pill she took for emotional 
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pain. Her dependency became 
severe. Because of it, she feared 
that she would lose custody of 
her kids (the only thing in life she 
cared about) if she left my father. 
When the addiction started 
to interfere greatly with 
her functioning, my father 
sent her to a rehab center 
to recover. She came back 
strong, empowered, and 
clean. 

Four years later, after a hellish 
divorce from a now schizophrenic 
and abusive husband, her relapse 
was incapacitating. I was still too 
young and defensive of my mother 
to really understand what was 
“wrong” with her when she didn’t 
leave her room for hours during 
the day. But after another painful 
separation, she returned like dyna- 
mite, tackling the challenges facing 
her as a single mother head on, 
fighting for her family’s life with all 


the energy of her soul. 





We were flourishing. She got 
us all up for school every day. She 
went to work. She came home 
and made dinner for us every single 


night. 


And then her headaches came 
back, but this time they were differ- 
ent. Her face felt numb. 

She had a brain tumor. 

After the surgery, the narcotics 
came back. 

Right at the beginning of my 
junior year, my mother went in for 
her brain surgery; by the following 
summer, I was living in what has 
been, so far, the most hellish period 
of my life. I was a teenager finally 
old enough to experience it fully, 
and her relapse overwhelmed me. 

I remember coming home to 
find her slumped over the 
kitchen counter, attempt- 
ing to make a late-night 
sandwich. The can of 
peanut butter had been 
placed in the garbage can. 
Its lid was placed on the 
jar of jam. My mother was 
using the butter knife as 
a hairbrush. I got used to 
coming home, always as 
late as possible, to find 
her totally stoned, wander- 
ing around the house in 
some state of confusion. 

I got used to putting her 
to bed each night, search- 
ing through her drawers 
until I found the pills, and 
flushing the cocktail col- 
lection down the toilet. 


Lost Myself, Lindsay Hansen Park fey loving, patient, prank- 


ster personality was gradually taken 
over by the drugs, and she became 
angry, accusatory, and paranoid. 
She accused me constantly of 


betraying her, of lying to her, of 


Her eyes were shriveled. They were shrunken 
in her face, with unbearably deep wrinkles 
all around them, heavy lids only partly opened. 


letting her down. It was hard for 
me to look at her. Her whole ap- 
pearance changed. Her eyes were 
shriveled. They were shrunken in 
her face, with unbearably deep 
wrinkles all around them, heavy 
lids only partly opened. 

By the beginning of my senior 
year, we reached a breaking point. 
I moved out. My younger brother 
and sister, whom I had partly 
raised and felt terribly attached to, 
moved to another part of the state 
with an older sibling. My mother 
went again, against her will this 
time, to yet another rehab. She got 
out, cleaned up, and things are 
moving forward once again. 

There are many patterns [ve 
seen and lessons I’ve learned from 
my mother’s story of drug abuse 
and sobriety. But there is one for 
which I am particularly grateful. 

We always had support. 

Anytime things went south, we 
had a network of people to help 
pick up the shattered pieces. My 
wealthy, generous, loving relatives 
opened their homes to us indefi- 
nitely, time and time again. My 
mother’s well-off siblings and 
parents ensured that she went to 
expensive, well-staffed, excellent re- 
hab facilities where she could take 
the time to heal, learn, and find 
herself again; this was a lot gentler 
than the cold jail cells she could 
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have ended up in. The church, 
with its ample and effective welfare 
system, supplemented our meager 
welfare checks and any other eco- 
nomic shortfalls, guaranteeing that 
our cupboards were never empty, 
and that I could afford to pay for 
all my little AP tests. It was hard, 
but we survived, and eventually, I 
moved far away for college. 

This brings me up to Philadel- 
phia. 

Late one night, I stopped at a 
Boston Market and got a hot din- 
ner, not having the energy to cook 
for myself. A few blocks further 
on, as I was walking home to my 
dorm room, a woman approached 
me with a pitiful, familiar plea: 
“Change for food? Change for 
food?” 

I muttered my pathetic, familiar 
response, “No sorry, I don’t have 
any,” and continued on my way. 

About ten steps later, thinking 
about how terribly skinny the wom- 
an had appeared, it occurred to me 
that I maybe didn’t have change 
on hand, but I had a big bag full of 
nice, hot food. I turned around and 
caught her after another person 
turned her away. 

Imagine me, heart bursting with 
goodness, sweet angelic smile, so 
happy with myself for my own 
noble generosity: “I don’t have 
any change, but you can have my 
dinner!” 

‘The woman took one handle 
of my bag, looked inside, and said 
weakly, 

“No that’s okay.... Do you have 
any change?” 

Two reactions were immediate: 
I was insulted that she was pre- 
sumptuous enough to turn down 
my wonderful offer (ack, I still 
cringe at myself), and my mind 


filled up with the unbidden accusa- 
tion that she was just a crack-head 
looking for her next fix. 

And then I really looked at this 
woman. 

She was African American, 
impossibly thin, and prancing a 
little nervously while she wrung her 
hands. ‘The care in her face made it 
impossible to guess her age. I was 
riveted by her eyes. 

They were shriveled. Shrunken 
in her face, with 
unbearably deep 
wrinkles all around 
them, heavy lids 
only partly opened. 

I was looking at 
my mother. 

It hit me with 
immediate, oppressive force that 
the differences between this beggar 
and my mother were almost noth- 
ing. And, at the same time, every- 
thing. 

My mother, faced with some 
horrific experiences, made some 
terrible survival choices, repeatedly. 
Regardless of how much she was 
to blame, each time she fell, there 
was a net below her. Our family 
remained (barely) intact. She had 
wealthy relatives and a middle class 
neighborhood. ‘This woman, black 
and poor in a big city and racist 
society, likely didn’t have that struc- 
tural back-up. I realized, without a 
doubt, that under a different set of 
circumstances, my mother would 
have been the one scrambling 
around outside in the cold, begging 
strangers. She would have reached 
that level. ‘This woman probably 
didn’t have wealthy brothers-in-law 
and generous bishops. So she was 
here, asking me for her next fix. 

Where were her daughters right 


now? Probably not traipsing oblivi- 


ously around a sheltered university 
campus, nobly bestowing their 
bounty on the less fortunate. My 
own Close calls with homelessness 
suddenly felt a lot closer. 

The space between us, simulta- 
neously so wide and so startlingly 
narrow, swallowed me up. I fled 
home with a sob in my throat, hit 
in the face with a reality Pd theo- 
rized about before (with all my 
noble liberal goodness) but had 


The differences between this 
beggar and my mother were 
almost nothing. And, at the 
same time, everything. 


never had to digest so personally. 
My privilege, naked in all its hon- 
est ugliness, was painted in bright 
undeniable letters all over the sky. I 
was soaking in it. It was suffocating. 

The woman I encountered on 
the Philadelphia street was almost 
definitely a junkie, just like my 
mother. But the context and conse- 
quences for her actions can hardly 
compare to those faced by my 
mother. That this woman should 
be reduced to rags because she was 
poor and black while my mother 
was given the chance to turn fail- 
ure back into blossoming success 
because she was white and came 
from a middle-class background 
was fundamentally unjust. 

I don’t want to live in a world 
like this. 

Something changed in me 
forever the night I left my mother 
begging for a fix on the streets of 
Philadelphia. 
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Dear Friend, 


Interested in Mormon feminism? Spread the good news with 
| these FeministMormonHousewives.org pass-along cards! 
Look for themin all your favorite Mormon publications, 


| including Sunstone, ‘The Daily Prophet, and The New Era/ 


| Helpful Hints from 
| Women Who Know 


1. A happy home is one that starts and ends with keeping 
| your cute hubby satisfied! A piping hot dinner when 
Papa gets home is a surefire way to keep him smiling 
and relaxed after his big day at the office. And remem- 
| ber girls—be Celestial in the kitchen, but Te/estial in the 
bedroom! 


| 2. Serious about righteousness? Want to prove your 
individual worth? Keep your closeness to the Lord by 

| keeping your skirt length close to the knee. If the Lord 
wanted our kneecaps exposed, he wouldn’t have made 

| them so dry in the summer months! 


| {Mh Collectible Pass-Along Card Co. 
Get your own dang bubble gum! 
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Dear Friend, 


Interested in Mormon feminism? Spread the good news with 
these FeministMormonHousewives.org pass-along cards! 
Look for themin all your favorite Mormon publications, 
including Sunstone, ‘The Daily Prophet, and The New Era/ 


Helpful Hints from 
Women Who Know 


. Sunday mornings are stressful, and you more rebellious 
sisters may occasionally think, “Gosh! I thought Sunday 
was a day of rest!” Remind yourself that on the seventh 
day the Lord did rest...but he was a man. 


bp. 


2. A cheerful, “Sure, hon!” is a sign of an incredible 
woman. A cheerful nod is even better! Save your energy 
for your Relief Society lesson. These candies aren’t going 
to twist themselves into plastic wrap! 


{Mh Collectible Pass-Along Card Co. 
Get your own dang bubble gum! 
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| Dear Friend, € Wis 
Interested in Mormon feminism? Spread the good news with im © 

| these FeministMormonHousewives.org pass-along cards! ping 
Look for themin all your favorite Mormon publications, Rov 


| including Sunstone, ‘The Daily Prophet, and The New Era/ 


| Helpful Hints from 
~ Women Who Know 


. Remember, the Lord has no use for uppity harpies. 

| When you deliver your visiting teaching message each 
month, use your softest, sweetest, most feminine voice, no 

| matter the subject. Take long pauses and gaze reflective- 
ly at your copy of the Ensign at appropriate intervals. 


— 


| 2. When your children cry out for you, remind them that 
Mother is just too sacred to be spoken to or discussed. 

| Refer them to the stake president, or any one else with 
a superior understanding of the godhead, such as the 

| pimply 13-year-old deacon next door. 


| f{Mh Collectible Pass-Along Card Co. 
Get your own dang bubble gum! 











Dear Friend, 


Interested in Mormon feminism? Spread the good news with 

these FeministMormonHousewives.org pass-along cards! | 
Look for themin all your favorite Mormon publications, 

sweetie, including Sunstone, ‘The Daily Prophet, and The New Era/ | 


but you 


/\ forgot the f~ 


Helpful Hints from | 
Women Who Know | 


1. The church encourages education. It also encourages 
Sisters to recognize too much of a good thing. | 
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2. The Lord approves of reading, to an appropriate extent. 
Choose books of good quality and character. If you must | 
read the latest Young Adult pulp novel, white out the 
name of the vampire you find most attractive. Replace | 
it with your husband’s. Read it to him at night and sigh 
wistfully in the right spots. Pretend you're the helpless | 

heroine, and let him rescue you. Again. 


f{Mh Collectible Pass-Along Card Co. | 
Get your own dang bubble gum! 
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DETOURING TO CHINA 


Shelah Mastny Miner 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


as your life turned out the 
way you thought it would?” 


I was talking with some friends 
a few months ago when this topic 
came up. One answered that she’d 
found more success profession- 
ally, but things had been harder 
in her personal life than she’d 
anticipated. Another, a mom of five, 
said that she’d always planned to 
go to medical school but married 
at twenty and started having kids 
shortly after that. Yet another was 
surprised at the faith struggles that 
she’d been having. 

“What about you, Shelah?” 

I swallowed, not sure how to 
answer the question. Because the 
truth is that my life has pretty much 
followed the exact trajectory that I 
plotted out for myself at the age of 
ten. I couldn’t decide if I was afraid 
of coming across as self-satisfied or 
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Out of Many, Nikki Matthews Hunter 


Emmett, Idaho 


unambitious or a little bit deluded, 
but I decided to answer honestly: 
“Yep, pretty much.” 





Back in elementary school, 
when my friends were filling note- 
books with pictures of horses and 
unicorns, I drew pictures of my fu- 
ture family: a tall husband and four 
children, two boys and two girls. 
I'd work from home as a writer or 
an architect. 

A quarter of a century later, ’m 
married to the tall husband. When 
we started dating at eighteen, we 
decided that 
if we ever 
got mar- 
ried we’d 
have four 
kids, and 
we do have fe } } 
rtm “Ye Slipping 
like to call myself a writer, but ?’m 
mostly a stay-at-home mom. 

My mom would say that ’m a 
planner by nature and once I[ have 
a plan in mind I become deter- 


mined to follow it through to the 
end, no matter the cost. But I know 
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that, by and large, good luck and 
no brushes with serious misfortune 
have helped pave the way to a life 
(so far) of happiness and security. 
On the road trip of my life, Pve 


had no breakdowns or accidents, 
and have made no unscheduled pit 
stops, staying on the freeway driv- 
ing exactly at the speed limit, stop- 
ping only for reserved motels and 
places of interest in the guidebooks. 

But now that I’ve had a ten-year- 
old, I wonder at the wisdom of 
letting my ten-year-old self map out 
the rest of my life. 


I realized how much I loved being 
pregnant, being a mom to babies, 
and I could feel that part of my 


away. 


II 


Part of being a planner is also 
being a worrier, and the night 
before my ultrasound with my 
fourth baby, I was awake with 
all the normal worries—would 
the baby be healthy? Would the 
other kids be ready for another 
child? Would I be able to handle 
a fourth? And deep into that night, 
all of my other worries subsided 
and I was left with one single wish— 
could we have another? 

I didn’t want to be done hav- 
ing babies. I realized how much 
I loved being pregnant, being a 
mom to babies, and I could feel 
that part of my life slipping away. 
My workman-like attitude toward 
making, birthing and raising babies 
suddenly seemed short-sighted—I 
was barely six years into the en- 
deavor of motherhood and this 
part would soon be over. 

The next morning, as Ed kissed 
me goodbye, I asked him if we 
could have another baby. 
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“Aren't we already having 
another baby?” 

“I mean after this one.” 

He looked surprised, “Maybe if 
this one is a boy,” he answered. 

I'd spent the last four months 
hoping for a girl. After all, I had 
two sons and a daughter, and I 
really wanted Annie to have a 
sister. | wanted things to be evenly 
matched, just like in the pictures 
I'd drawn as a child. But another 
boy wouldn’t be so bad if it bought 
me a chance at another baby. 

But ['d put in my order with the 
gender fairies months earlier, and 
while they'd never failed me before, 
they also couldn’t change an order 
four months in. We were having 
our last, a girl. 

“Well that settles it, we’re done,” 
Ed said when I called him with the 
news. “We'll have the perfect little 
family.” 

Maren arrived, and our family 
was complete. Relatives visited in 
the first few weeks of her life, pars- 
ing out her features—‘Mom’s eyes” 
and “Dad’s ears” and “Grandma’s 
nose.” Just like with the three 
before her, I was filled with satis- 
faction when I looked at her and 
knew Ed and I had made some- 
thing beautiful together. 


III 


Over the next few years, lots of 
people commented on our “per- 
fect” family. Pll admit it-they were 
pretty cute—my four little blue-eyed 
towheads. The girls even looked 
so much alike that it was hard for 
me to tell their baby pictures apart. 
There was no doubting that these 
kids belonged to Ed and me, and 
I got a certain sense of satisfaction 
from looking at a line of children 
“created in my image.” Sure we 


had our problems—Bryce has ADHD, always managed to find me when 


Isaac had a serious illness when he 


was three, Ed and I have different 
approaches to discipline, and 
everyone balks at homework, 
bedtime, and piano practice, but 





Re 


we cleaned up pretty well for 
sacrament meeting and the annual 
Christmas card photo. 

But I couldn’t mask the aching 
for a baby that wouldn’t go away. 

I figured it was hormonal at 
first, but the feeling didn’t abate 
when Maren turned one, or when 
she turned two, or even when she 
turned three. 

Ed wouldn’t budge. Our family 
was perfect and it was going to stay 
that way. 

God told me he didn’t care 
whether or not I had another baby, 
but he didn’t want me to mess up 
my marriage over it. 

I filled my days with other 
things—raising four kids, decorating 
a new house, running, writing, and 
eventually graduate school. 


The ache, though dulled, 


I quieted down enough to listen. 
Why was I longing for more when 
Pd gotten exactly what Pd wanted, 
what Id planned for at age ten, 
what we'd agreed to at age eigh- 


Girl with a Heart, Lindsay Hansen Park 


teen? 

Maren turned four, and just 
when I thought I had put a lid on 
the box, sealed it up, and hidden it 
up on the highest shelf in the back 
of my closet, Ed called to me from 
the kitchen. 

“Look at these pictures.” The 
laptop screen showed one of his 
friends and his wife, holding on 
to a little African boy. “They’re 
adopting from Ethiopia. He’s cute, 
isn’t he?” 

I felt a palpable shift. “Would 
you ever consider doing that?” I 
asked. 

He grunted as he turned back to 
the screen. 

I took it as a yes. 
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IV 


Sometime in the next year, 
we ll travel to China to become 
parents for the fifth time. We’re 
waiting to be matched with a 
special needs toddler. We'll call 
her Rose. 

It sounds like a simple 
decision, but it wasn’t. It means 
not only taking a detour from the 
map, but taking a detour all the 
way to the other side of the world. 

It means going back to diapers, 
going from even to odd, learning a 
little Chinese. The girls will out- 
number the boys. 

Rose won't have my eyes or 
Ed’s teeth like the other kids. Her 
black hair will set her out imme- 
diately as different from her tow- 
headed brothers and sisters. 





Photoflower, Lindsay Hansen Park 


Sometimes I wake up in the 
middle of the night, fretting over 
the future: 

I worry that Rose will hoard 
food and not sleep well. 

I worry that her special needs 
will take over our life. 

I worry that she'll feel out of 
place, that she'll think of herself as 


our family mascot or the outward 


symbol of our misguided idealism. 

I worry that one day she’ll be 
even more inscrutable to me than 
the nine-year-old who wears my 
face and follows me from room to 
room lamenting that I don’t under- 
stand her. 

I worry that Pll never be an 
acceptable stand-in for the mother 
who carried her for nine months. 

One thing that I don’t worry 
about is not looking perfect. We 
were never a perfect family. If I 
were in perfect harmony with my 
husband, we wouldn’t be adopting 
Rose. Perfection is impossible, and 
adding a head of shiny black hair 
to our sea of blonde may make us 
more conspicuous, but also more 
complete. 

We’re entering a new phase of 
all our lives—our family is about 
to get bigger, messier, less predict- 
able. But we could say the same 
thing if we were having another 
biological child. One big differ- 
ence this time around is that we are 
all, as a family of six, choosing to 
add Rose. The kids are so excited 
about it. They’ve started to pick 
out baby clothes and fabric for 
her Christmas stocking and even 
talked me into buying a blanket 
with her name on it. We’ve started 

“China Home Evening” where we 
watch DVDs about adoption or get 
takeout from Pei Wei. Maren’s new 
favorite bedtime story is J Love You 
Like Crazycakes, a Chinese adop- 
tion story, and she’s assigned every 


I do think that we’re doing a good thing, 
maybe even the right thing, and for once in 
my life we’ve broken away fromthe plan 
and entered uncharted territory. 


character in the book to represent 
someone in our family. 

Here’s where you're probably 
expecting me to say that the long- 
ing for another baby has been 
fulfilled, that Pm happy and con- 
fident about transitioning to this 
new phase of motherhood. I could 
say that. I even wrote early drafts 
of this essay that said exactly that, 
but it’s only partly true. Preparing 
for Rose has satisfied my longing 
for another baby, for now at least. I 
don’t feel confident—my old friend 
worry has become a regular com- 
panion. I do think that we’re doing 
a good thing, maybe even the right 
thing, and for once in my life we’ve 
broken away from the plan and 
entered uncharted territory. 

My friends might have envied 
the clear path my life had taken, 
but blindly following that path was 
a little bit unsatisfying, and kept us 
from seeing the range of possibili- 
ties our lives could hold. Rose was 
never in my plans before. A 
Chinese daughter was never in 
the pictures I drew as a child, and 
never in the conversations Ed and I 
had when we were dating and plan- 
ning out our future. But it wasn’t 
until we decided to bring her into 
our lives that we knew what we’d 
been missing. I think that once 
Rose joins our family, our lives will 
be a little more complicated, our 
house a little messier, our time a 
little less our own, and our family a 
little more perfect. 
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THEREFORE PERFECT 


Natasha Helfer Parker 
Wichita, Kansas 


s I faced the prospect of be- 
A coming a first-time mother, 

I felt what I am sure were 
the normal anxieties and trepida- 
tion that many feel when braving 
parenthood. While a student of 
psychology and family systems, I 
encountered attachment theory as 
explained by respected research- 
ers John Bowlby and Mary Ain- 
sworth: in a nutshell—when a child 
perceives safety and well-being in 
its experience as an infant/toddler, 
they will translate it into a sense 
of safety and well-being in their 
overall world view. This parenting 
style resonated with me, with my 
faith structure and with what I felt 
I was capable of. I went forth with 
strategies such as co-sleeping, cater- 
ing to every cry no matter what 
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time of night, feeding on the baby’s 
schedule instead of my own, and 
wearing a Baby Bjorn as a perma- 
nent daytime fixture to offer physi- 
cal proximity at every opportunity. 
It seemed to be working. Both my 
first and second children entered 
toddlerhood as secure, non-clingy, 
independent and happy little be- 
ings. I was thrilled, and I waxed 
confident. It was with admitted 
smugness that I faced my third 
pregnancy. After all, I obviously 
knew what I was doing; I was now 
an experienced mother. With two 
babies successfully reared, and a 
promising career as a Marriage and 
Family Therapist underway, I was 
pretty sure I had everything under 


control. And as has often occurred 


when I depart from humility, some- 
thing came up to wipe my ego 
neatly away. In the case of my third 


baby that something was colic. 

This baby came into the world 
not only with the painful condition 
of having a sensitive digestive sys- 
tem, but with a different tempera- 
ment as well. My previous babies 
had found comfort from nestling 
into my arms, being held, rocked, 
or nursed by me; none of these 
tactics at the base of my parenting 
style seemed to work for my third. 
He would scream if he was put 
down. He would scream if he was 
picked up. He barely napped—and 
if so, for excruciatingly short peri- 
ods of time. Nursing was strained 
and difficult for he did not seem 
to enjoy the proximity to my skin. 
When I tried to comfort him and 
hold him close, he would arch his 
back as if trying desperately to get 
away from me. He consistently 
woke up about three to four times 
a night until he was 18 months 
old. By this time I was exhausted, 
frustrated, overwhelmed and sad. 
I diagnosed myself as clinically 
depressed due to lack of consistent 
sleep. I knew I needed help and 
that I needed to incorporate other 
parenting theories to help us both 
get to a better place. 

Although things have improved 
from that first year and a half, I 
still notice distinctive personality 
quirks in this now six-year old child 
of mine. He is what some might 
call “difficult’—easily angered and 
sensitive, yet quick to be rude to 
others, distrusting, and endowed 
with a love for pushing buttons I 
never knew I had. He’s perfected 
a scowl to stare me down. He will 
clench his fists at me and make his 
face turn red when unhappy with 
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whatever perceived torture I bring 
to his life. Pve caught him practic- 
ing his grumpy faces in the mirror. 
He’s convinced nobody loves him 
quite as much as the others and 
that somehow he is afforded fewer 
fun opportunities, regardless of 
any evidence I provide to the 
contrary. At times he reminds 
me of the cartoon character 
with a gray cloud following 
overhead, and I worry that this 


ship with parents more divine than 
myself. If all of the difficulties and 
rejection I describe above didn’t 
set me, a mere mortal, against my 
son—how could any action I take 
reduce the love my divine, infinite- 
ly-loving Heavenly Parents have 


do great things. We have a whole 
list of commandments and sugges- 
tions, obedience to which will yield 
that elusive, commanded perfec- 
tion. 

But I wonder, is it possible that 
we may be looking at this scriptural 


Our imperfect experience together as mother 


and child had made him no less beautiful, 


innate pessimism will color too worthy, loved, Or perfect In my CVeS. 


much of his future, his friend- 
ships, and even his more intimate 
relationships. 

Given this somewhat negative 
portrayal of my third born—I dare 
anyone tell me this kid isn’t perfect. 
Because he is! He is my perfect son. 

I love him fiercely! I wouldn’t 
change anything about him. He 
cracks me up. He is so smart it’s 
somewhat scary. When he hugs me 
now, it’s with a Hulk-like intensity 
that leaves me breathless. He chal- 
lenges me in fascinating ways and 
makes my life much more interest- 
ing than it would otherwise be. He 
has these sky blue eyes, ears that 
stick out, freckles on his nose and 
crazy blond hair that reminds me 
of a little Huckleberry Finn running 
wild under my own roof. When in 
the mood, he is the most helpful 
of all the kids and will sit by and 
tell me his stories and thoughts for 
hours on end. He is meticulous and 
tidy. His smile knocks my socks off. 
And the mischievous twinkle in his 
eye leaves me wondering on the 
intricacies of his mind. 

As [ve weighed how our imper- 
fect experience together as mother 
and child has made him no less 
beautiful, worthy, loved or perfect 
in my eyes, I’ve been led to deep 
reflection regarding my relation- 


for me? These parents are said to 
have a love larger than that which 
I'm capable of currently feeling—a 
concept that seems inconceivable 
when I think on how deeply I love 
my children. So, when I ponder 
this scripture—“Be ye therefore per- 
fect, even as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect’—that many of 
my clients bring up as “evidence” 
that they’re not measuring up, as 
“evidence” of their innate flaws and 
perceived awfulness, as “evidence” 
that they somehow deserve their 
current state of wretchedness—all of 
it causes me pause. 

I am no scriptorian nor lin- 
guist. However, in my infantile 
understanding of the word “be,” 

I notice a vast difference from the 
word “do.” “Do” relates to action, 
even completion—finishing a task. 
But if we are going to believe ina 
concept such as “eternal progres- 
sion,” with eternal meaning never 
ending—then this idea of reaching 
an end or completion becomes 
superfluous. “Be,” on the other 
hand, relates to existence or even 
to becoming—an ongoing process 
with no end or beginning in sight— 
a concept which complements 
eternal progression. Being a works- 
oriented religion, we as Mormons 


passage through a limited lens? 
That instead of a call to act per- 
fectly (a known impossibility in our 
current state of being), Christ might 
have been hinting that we are 
perfect, as creatures with the divine 
nestled inside? That instead of a 
call to perfect our behavior, it was 
a call to see our own worth and un- 
ending power? What implications 
might this simple interpretive shift 
have for many of our members 
who suffer from depression, anxiety, 
addiction, sexual disorders, and 

all sorts of other mental illness or 
behavioral problems? 

Does this paradigm shift mean I 
don’t believe my son has progress 
to make, lessons to learn, mis- 
takes to overcome, repentance to 
weep? Of course not. My point is 
that whatever progress he does or 
does not make through his actions 
during a mortal existence, it is all 
a core part of his journey back 
to God. It is an individualized 
process. And it is irrelevant to his 
state of perfection. His perfection 
is an integral part of his creation; 
his existence. The moment he 
was placed in my arms I knew he 
already was and always will be— 
perfect. 
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THIRTEEN 


Rebecca Jensen 
Beaverton, Oregon 


y daughter, my oldest 

child, just turned thir- 

teen, and people have 
been congratulating me on having 
a teenager—in that sarcastic way 
that people talk about teenagers, 
who we all know are the worst the 
human species has to offer. Given 
that my daughter entered puberty 
at age nine and has been acting 
like she has PMS since she was two, 
I'm finding this mother-of-teenager- 
hood fairly anti-climactic—which 
isn’t to say it doesn’t suck. It’s just 
getting a little old. 

I remember myself at thirteen— 
awkward, anti-social, depressed, 
heavy with cares. My daughter is 
the same way. I don’t think it is un- 
usual. ‘The standout issue for Mary, 
however, is religion. At least that 
is the subject she rants most often 
about; no matter what is upsetting 
her, somehow it always comes back 
to her religion—or rather, our reli- 
gion that we have “forced” on her. 
Mormonism is too conservative, 
too sexist, too homophobic, and 
too obsessed with perfection. ‘There 
is also too much pressure to have 
a testimony. Mary does not have 
a testimony yet. She has too many 
questions—and she wants answers, 
now. 

I sympathize with my daughter; 
most of the questions that nag her 
are the same questions that have 
nagged me for the last twenty-five 
years or longer. I spent most of my 
teenage years and early adulthood 
confused and doubting but afraid 
to let go of the faith tradition ’d 
been raised with—the one that was 


supposed to be the only way back 
to God. I didn’t like the rigid gen- 
der roles, polygamy, or the fact that 
Heavenly Mother was squirreled 
away in an undisclosed location; 
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moreover, I didn’t like what these 
things implied for my future in the 
universe as a female soul. But even 
at my most cynical, frustrated 
moments I could never bring 
myself to stop believing altogether, 
because what if it was all true? I 
really didn’t want it to be true, but 
if it was true, there was nothing I 
could do about it. If it wasn’t true, I 
was merely wasting my time. From 
the vantage point of my immortal 
soul, it seemed safer to risk wasting 
my time. 

Sometime between graduating 
from college and getting married, I 
had a mighty change of heart about 
Mormonism. I decided it was time 
to come to Jesus, like it or not. I 
discovered that God was willing to 
have me, warts and all. I saw the 
good that the Church could do in 
people’s lives, particularly in mine. 
Part of me still wanted answers to 


the questions that nagged me— 
especially after ’'d gone to all the 
trouble to repent and be converted, 
I felt entitled to some answers. I 
prayed and studied the scriptures, 
believing that God would eventu- 
ally speak to me, if I refused to 
accept silence. 

One day I was reading Ether 
12:6 and was struck by the phrase 
“Ye receive no witness until after 
the trial of your faith.” I thought, 
“The trial of my faith? The trial of 
my faith could last my whole life!” 
And then God spoke to me: “Yes, 
exactly.” 

So I put the questions and the 
doubts on the proverbial shelf. It 
wasn’t satisfying, but it allowed me 
to go forward. I believed that I was 
on an upward trajectory; every day 
my faith was growing, and I was 
becoming spiritually stronger. I was 
making and keeping sacred cov- 
enants. I went to the temple. I was 
prepared to devote the rest of my 
life to the kingdom of God. Then 
the rest of my life happened. 

My mother died. I got married. 
I had children. I quit my job. I lost 
friends. Sacrifices that had been 
easy enough to make when I was 
single and unencumbered became 
burdens that I deeply resented. I 
was depressed. I felt lonelier than I 
ever had in my life. My testimony 
that had been so strong so recently 
was mostly a memory. I knew 
that God had spoken to me, once 
upon a time...but when the going 
got tough, He was nowhere to be 
found. I supposed that was mostly 
my fault, but it still hurt. 

The questions and doubts that 
Pd put on the shelf came back 
down. What was I going to do with 
them? I was still a Mormon; I was 
married to a Mormon man and 
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committed to living a Mormon life, 
whether I liked it or not. So I went 
forward. I didn’t put the questions 
back on the shelf. ‘They stayed on 
the floor, became part of the clut- 
ter of my life. I had faith because 

I decided I would have faith, but 


live honestly, be kind to others, 
work hard. ‘That’s what’s important 
to me—that my children grow up to 
be good people. But they probably 
need more. A personal relationship 
with God is the crucial thing— 
assuming God exists (eternity being 


I knew that God had spoken to me, once 
upon a time...but when the going got 
tough, He was nowhere to be found. 


I no longer had the will or the en- 
ergy to organize it. And that’s the 
state of my testimony today. I go 
on as if it’s all true—since eternity 
is what it is—but inside I secretly 
hope that when I cross the prover- 
bial bar, ’m going to be pleasantly 
surprised. 

How do you explain that to 
a thirteen-year-old? [ve tried to 
talk to her about the hierarchy of 
doctrine—Christ and the Atone- 
ment are up on top, the details are 
less important—but that kind 
of nuance is hard to accept 
when you're thirteen. Life is 
just starting to get really com- | 
plicated. It’s a rude awakening. | 
You don’t want maybes and 
mystery; you want something 


whatever it is). God and I are like 
Facebook friends. Sometimes I 
suspect He hides my updates. Oc- 
casionally He might wonder if ve 
un-friended him. I still check His 
fan page. He clutters my wall with 
hyperlinks and free gifts but rarely 
leaves a personal message. After 
all, I don’t write much on his wall 
either. We stay friends because I 


still like Him, even though we don’t 


get together like we used to. 
I find this arrangement satisfac- 


specific and concrete to anchor ~~~ == 


yourself. One of the worst 
things about mortality is its un- 
predictability; eternity should 
be able to offer something 
more stable. 

It occurs to me that I only 
have a few years left to teach 


my daughter what I know, and = 


the years keep getting shorter. 
I should have learned more by =~ 
now. I thought the mostim- = 
portant thing was to teach her 
how to be a good person—to 
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tory, but what sort of example does 
it set for my kids—specifically my 
daughter, the skeptic, who is expe- 
riencing the same alienation from 
divinity that I struggle with myself? 
At least I have empathy, which is 
good, but I don’t know if it’s good 
enough. Am I showing her how to 
tread water when she should be 
learning how to swim? 

I want to promise my daugh- 
ter that over the course of her life 
she will have moments of perfect 
knowledge. (“If it can happen to 
me, it can happen to anyone!”) 
But do I mention the part where 
she may have to spend much of 
her life living off memories of those 
perfect moments, that she can’t 
control when or whether they come, 
no matter how hard she prays? 
Probably not. Not now, anyway. 
She will learn those things herself 
soon enough. For now, I make 
do with telling her some of what 
I know, and hope that they’re the 
most important things, and that 
they’re enough. ¢{ 
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IN THE NAME AND INHERITANCE OF MOTHER 


Kimberly Lewis 
Enfield, Connecticut 


[ began as a genealogy glitch. 


My non-member mother was 

researching 
her genealogy, 
which had be- 


come a very im- 


her, as she was 
a foster child. 
Mother’s side of 
the family tree was already a sore 
spot we instinctively refrained from 
poking; we knew from an early 

age that it was best to allow her to 
bring up the subject herself and get 
in some quick questions when she 
was amenable. We knew we had 
Native American blood running 
through our veins, but the topic 
was very rarely discussed because 
we had so little information—and 
virtually no communication with 
our Mother’s family of origin. 

Then she officially found her, as 
she came to be known to us: Dame 
Mathilde. It was only one of her 
names, as she was Haudenosaunee 
and the name under which she 
was married and buried was given 
to her as she entered her White 
World phase. My mother’s frustra- 
tion in finding more information 
was the catalyst to wider family 
involvement. Dame Mathilde 
caused my mother to search out 
estranged relatives to collect infor- 
mation and her discoveries had a 
spiritual impact on me that runs 
through me like a river. Dame 
Mathilde connected me to 
Heavenly Mother. 

Interestingly enough, research 
did not yield a comprehensive 
biography of this woman’s color- 
ful life. In fact, what we gleaned 


was filtered through the lenses 
of her neighbors’ eyes and the 
hushed stories harbored within 
extended family. She was the wife 


She captured my imagination, this 
sortant proectto WOMAN who lived four generations 
before me. 


of a white trapper, who was absent 
from home for extended periods. 
Apparently, she acquiesced to his 
preference that she assimilate into 
his own culture and while he was 
home, she took on the mantle of 
white customs. However, while he 
was on his journeys, she reverted 
to her own calling, which was that 
of a tribal medicine woman and 
she had a reputation for her rem- 
edies throughout the community. 
She built bonfires in her back yard, 
praying through chants and dance. 
The community regarded her with 
respect—so much so, that her secret 
practice of her own profession was 
kept from her husband by his chil- 
dren and all of his neighbors 
because they so often consulted her 
wisdom. This fact alone rendered 
her worthy of memory because it 
was so uncommon. Ironically, her 
husband is not recalled with any 
precision other than the fact that 
he was ashamed of her heritage. 
Disguise her, obscure her, but the 
truth will out. 

She captured my imagination, 
this woman who lived four genera- 
tions before me. Surprising and 
serendipitous events ensued; the 
most influential was my visiting 
nurse assignment to an elderly 
Native American woman only 


weeks after discovering Dame 
Mathilde. I did not initially know 
her cultural heritage, I merely felt 
compelled to mention Mathilde 
to her and thus began my 
own education into my 
inheritance. ‘This wizened 
woman was of the Six 
Nations and had a wealth 
of information to impart, 
including giving me my 
Native American name. 
A medicine woman (or man) was 
highly respected and held a posi- 
tion of enormous status within the 
tribe. The Haudenosaunee were 
matriarchal clans—inheritance was 
through the female line, women 
managed the wealth and property 


| 
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of the clan. The women also had 

a council that appointed or could 
depose the male chief, declare war 
or impose sanctions. Gender roles 
existed, duties and chores were sex- 
related, but real power and voice 
was shared between the women 
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and the men. ‘Transferring to a 
patriarchal community must have 
been quite an eye-opener for Great- 
Great Grandma. 

What transfixed me was 
the fact that none of this 
came as a surprise to me—it 
merely felt like knowledge 
that had been unearthed 
and brought to a conscious 
level. This woman lived 
in my cellular memory, as 
have all the women who 
came before. I had been 
born a healer and I was by 
no means alone in the fam- 
ily. | am only one of fifteen 
medical people in my clan 
and my daughters are also 
training in that direction. 

Within the mix was the 
fact that I had been highly 
attracted to this faith by 
the doctrine of Heavenly 
Mother. It was upon hearing 
that aspect of doctrine that | 
I truly felt that Mormons 
were on to something...this 
was the “extra” I didn’t find 
anywhere else within Chris- 
tian constructs that marked 
this faith as having a measure 
of advanced insight. Pagan- 


tainly is true that speaking of her 
makes even the members of the 
faith who believe in her existence 


very uncomfortable. What to make 
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The knowledge, intuition and force 
that moves through me while I tend 
to a patient ts... Female. 


ism intrigued me, but Christ as my 
Savior was a sticking point there— 
an important factor that I could 
not deny within my own spiritual 
paradigm. 

But like our Dame Mathilde, 
Heavenly Mother is a family secret. 
Certainly Heavenly Father would 
not be ashamed of her, but it cer- 


of female deity and all the power 
that implies? 

What I know, from years of 
practicing as a nurse (medicine 
woman) in various specialities, is 
that the knowledge, intuition and 
force that moves through me while 
I tend to a patient is... Female. 
When I receive powerful assistance 


in emergent situations and I request 
assistance, the ability rendered 
comes through me in a purely 
Female response and She has a 
name; She is Mother. Ask 
me how I know it and I 
cannot tell you—but, as a 
faith that claims that we 
keep our gender through 
the eternities, I propose 
the ability to differentiate 
between male and female 
must remain as well. Do 
we merge into one being, 
some form of She-Male? 

I don’t know, but for me, 
Her presence is distinct 
within this scope. How 

do I know that Mathilde 
tapped the same source? 

I am unable to articulate 
how, but she did, and 

the ability to connect to 
Mother comes through the 
knowledge of this ances- 
tor. | was taught that this 
ability to connect to deity 
for assistance on behalf of 
others was the particular 
gift of the person (male or 
female) within the tribe 
who was born with it. It 
could be as simple or as 
complex as connecting to the po- 
tential deity within my female self. 
I can only report my own experi- 
ence, which started long before I 
was formally educated as a nurse. I 
merely cooperated with my intend- 
ed purpose. I feel the difference 
between help from Mother and as- 
sistance from Father—the same goes 
for blessings. 

In the same way that Dame 
Mathilde was deprived of her 
Haudenosaunee name, yet lived 
her truth, Mother manifests despite 
obfuscation. Disguise her, obscure 
her, yet the truth will out. 
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EMBRACING FAITH TRANSITION 


Joanna Brooks 
San Diego, California 


en everything seems to 
fall apart, our bodies can 
show us the way. 

A few months ago in Salt Lake 
City, I met a woman who felt like 
her whole universe was crumbling. 
Something about her Mormonism 
was shifting in fundamental ways 
she couldn’t fully explain. There 
she stood in a shambles of emo- 
tion: grief, shame, terror, uncer- 
tainty. 

I recognized her pain, because 
I had been there too. And as my 
mind flashed back across twenty 
years of my own experience, I 
knew what I had needed to hear 
when I was in the same terrifying 
place. 

“I promise, you will come out 
the other side of this,” I said, giving 
her a big hug. “It won’t always feel 
like this. You will be okay. Every- 
thing is going to be okay.” 


When something causes us to 
reexamine the foundations 
of our faith, it can feel like 
the world as we have known 
it is in profound turmoil—or 
even ending altogether. 


Some people call it a “faith 
crisis.” I can certainly understand 
why. For those of us who have 
given a big chunk of our lives to a 
very observant practice of ortho- 
dox Mormonism, when something 
causes us to reexamine the founda- 
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tions of our faith, it can feel like 
the world as we have known it is in 
profound turmoil—or even ending 
altogether. It doesn’t help that it is 
taboo in orthodox Mormon circles 
to share concerns about Mormon 
doctrine, history, or politics, or 


that such concerns and questions 
are sometimes viewed as a sign of 
weakness on the part 
of those who harbor 
them. Consequently, 
many people in “faith 
crises” experience 
profound isolation, 
loneliness, ostracism, 
abandonment by our 
friends and families, 
and even formal 
exclusion by the 
Church itself. 

Yet, as disorient- 
ing as this experience may be, I 
prefer to call it a “faith transition” 
instead of a “faith crisis.” Because 
“faith transition” better describes 
my experience over the last twenty 
years as a Mormon feminist. There 





was loss and turmoil. It was painful. 
But over time the pain subsided 
and quietly, slowly, something new 
emerged: a faith that is slim in its 
commitment to the absolute truth 
value of doctrinal particulars, but 
strong in its love of a merciful God 
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and the complex Mormon tradi- 
tion, and hungry to be useful. If my 
faith transition strained some close 
relationships, it brought me new 
sustaining friendships as well. 

No, it no longer feels like a crisis 
to me—it feels like a transition, and 
just one of many transitions that 
women experience during their 
lifetimes. And Id like to suggest 
that all of us who face basic shifts in 
the foundations of our faith might 
learn a few lessons from the way 
women deal with and talk about 
change, especially the changes in 
our bodies. 


KEK 


In the 1970s, the French feminist 
philosopher Luce Irigaray used dif- 
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ferences between men’s 
and women’s bodies 

to illustrate different 
ways of knowing pri- 
oritized in philosophical 
thought. She urged her 
readers to think about 
the centering of sexual 
identity and experience 
around the possession 
and status of one visible 
organ—the penis—and 
compared it to a mascu- 
linist philosophy de- 
scended from Plato that 
conceives of truth as 
something verifiable by 
sight and daylight, fixed, singular, 
and unchanging. 

But the parts that make women’s 
bodies, Irigaray insisted, are lay- 
ered and multiple. We have an 
entire universe of sexual organs, a 
number of them invisible to the 
unassisted eye. On the model of 
the female body and its difference, 
Irigaray elaborated an alternative 
model of philosophical knowing: 
truth conceived as something mul- 
tiple, interconnected, ever changing, 
and often created in the dark. 

Some of the language Mormons 
use to describe religious knowledge 
is also rooted in the body. Take, 
for example, the idea of “testi- 
mony.” ‘The word “testimony” and 
the word “testicles” share the same 
etymological roots in the root word 
testis, or witness. In Genesis 24: 2 — 
9, Abraham commands his servant 
to “put his hand under my thigh” 
and swear an oath on Abraham’s 
genitals. The association between 
testicles and testimony persists into 
modernity across several language 
traditions: Greek, Latin, French, 
and English included. 


I sometimes hear orthodox 


aes 
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Mormons talk in panicked or ac- 
cusatory tones about people in faith 
transition “losing their testimony.” 
It’s true that people who are expe- 
riencing a change in the founda- 
tions of their faith often feel that 
they can no longer declare with 
absolute certainty that “the Church 
is true,” that comforting rhetorical 
commonplace we were taught as 
children. Perhaps they have come 
to see scripture and doctrine in the 
way SO many other contemporary 
people of faith view scripture and 
doctrine: not as divinely inscribed, 
inerrant, and unchanging but as 

a record of the human longing to 
know God. Perhaps they have a 
new sense of the complex human- 
ity of Mormon leaders both past 
and present. Whatever the reason, 
something has shifted. But is every- 
thing lost? 

When I think about the roots of 
the word ¢estimony and the an- 
cient association between the act 
of declaring absolute faith and a 
highly valued but vulnerable part 
of the male body, it makes sense 
that the idea of a “testimony” as 
something one can “lose” carries 
such a sense of fear and danger. 


It is possible that the 
strongly-gendered and 
anciently anatomical 
associations of the word 
testimony skew the way 
we think and talk about 
faith. How would we 
talk about our relation- 
ship to truth if we drew 
from the language of 
our embodied experi- 
ence as women? Can 
women’s bodies provide 
a different way of think- 
ing about what faith is 
and how it holds up 


over time? 


KEK 


When I look at the women 
around me, I am astounded by 
the incredible difference, human- 
ity, resilience, and beauty I see in 
their bodies. Women’s bodies are a 
monument to the human capacity 
for change. 

Puberty changes us in bewilder- 
ing ways. So does the maturation 
many of us experience in our twen- 
ties and thirties, as we grow more 
sinewy and fleshy, our bodies even 
more suited for surviving this life 
and sustaining others. ‘The hun- 
ger or sometimes dread of getting 
pregnant changes our bodies and 
our relationship to them, making 
some of us who encounter fertility 
issues willing to endure incredibly 
invasive tests, surgeries, and medi- 
cations. 

Then there is the revolution of 
pregnancy, which in all its cosmic 
power and gravity-defying glory 
unleashes a host of mind-bending 
changes in women’s bodies from 
the texture of the hair on our 
heads to the shape of our feet. 
Childbirth itself still mystifies me: 
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How does the uterus, an organ that 
has already transitioned from the 
size of a pear to that of a water- 
melon, project seismic waves strong 
enough to propel a baby through 
the collar of a woman’s hipbones? 
In delivery, women I love have 
been cut from hipbone to hipbone, 
or torn—truly, flesh ripped wide 
open—vaginas and labia perma- 
nently refigured. 

Breastfeeding completely reorga- 
nizes the shape and function of our 
breasts. ‘The whole phenomenon is 
so counterintuitive to a plastic and 
ornamental view of women’s bod- 
ies, and so astonishing that I want 
to say it again and again: Women 
make food. In our bodies. We are 
capable of entirely sustaining small 
human beings who pulverize our 
nipples with their hard little gums, 
and ingest our blood with our milk. 


trying to learn, by listening to the 
women in line just ahead of me. 

I love to hear women talk about 
their bodies with selfloving, salty, 
down-to-earth dignity. To marvel 
at their bodies, laugh about them, 
and honor all that they have ac- 
complished and survived. ‘To love 
their scars and their good parts, to 
look on the body with both rever- 
ence and unsentimental realism, a 
mixture of milk and blood. 

What if we learned to talk about 
our faith lives and their inevitable 
changes the same way we talk (on 
our best days) about our bodies: 
with patience, candor, appreciation, 
humility, humor, and resilience? 

My belly is totally ripped up from 
my pregnancies, but that’s just the 
price of having beautiful babies. 

Having my daughter tore me from 
stemto stern. It took thirty minutes for 


To love their scars and their good parts, 
to look on the body with both reverence 
and unsentimental realism, a mixture of 


milk and blood. 


IIIness changes us. I have seen 
friends lose organs, even entire 
organ systems, to cancer. What a 
brave sense of humor my friends 
with breast cancer muster as they 
lose what some consider an es- 
sential element of the female 
silhouette. Faced with death, the 
breasts must go. The uterus goes. 
The ovaries go. Essential parts of 
ourselves lopped off and discarded. 
Often without ceremony. 

And then, there are aging and 
menopause—changes I hardly know 
how to talk about yet, but ’m 


them to stitch me up. 

So it’s not like the ones in the 
magazines. My husband doesn’t seem 
to mind, and he’s not getting any 
younger either! 

Studying Mormon history really 
changed me but I wouldn’t trade 
knowledge for innocence. 

Proposition 8 tore me fromstemto 
stern. It’s taken three years for me to 
even think about going back to church. 

When I talk about my faith, I 
don’t sound like a lesson manual. But 
the people who really know my heart 


love and appreciate me. 


KEK 


I turn forty this fall, and I feel 
my body just starting to change 
again. Small changes, for now— 
but I do notice them, to an extent 
I find embarrassing to admit. 

The other day, it was my thighs. 
They sometimes grab my atten- 
tion, distracting me from my vastly 
preferred out-of-body pursuits like 
reading, thinking, and writing. So 

I took my eyes from my book and 
looked down at my thighs, trying to 
generate some positive, apprecia- 
tive thought about them. I thought 
about the many miles my legs have 
carried me. I am a runner, and I 
have run thousands of miles in my 
lifetime. I have walked thousands 
more. I have climbed mountains 
and crossed canyons and walked 
fussy babies back and forth across 
the floor and walked picket lines 
too and every step of the way it 
was my legs that carried me. These 
actual legs. These thick thighs on 
the edge of aging. 

I could say the same about my 
faith. 

My faith is not the same faith I 
had when I was sixteen years old. 
It isn’t without wrinkles, puckers, 
and scars. It isn’t perfect now, but 
really, it wasn’t perfect then either. 
It is not effortless, and it never has 
been. If I stood my faith naked 
before a crowd, some might say it 
isn’t very pretty. Not pretty at all. 
But it is my faith. It is hardworking, 
scarred, and muscular. It has been 
cut, pierced, torn, and reorganized 
beyond recognition. It has been fed, 
and it has fed others. 

My faith is strong in the way a 
survivor's body is strong. To sur- 
vive, I let go of some once-precious 
parts of myself, parts of myself 
that others may have thought were 
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special and beautiful. But these 
parts were not healthy any more. 
They were making me sick. And 
my survival was more important 
than holding onto them. They 
have gone, and my faith has a new 
silhouette. 


Untitled, Kira Hunter 
Emmett, Idaho 


My faith has been through some 
major transitions, and it continues 
to change. It may not be pretty, but 
just look how many miles my faith 
has carried me. I can say: I have 
lived, I have lived, and my spirit is 
stronger still. «e 





AND I ASKED 


Marlene Hamilton 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


ometimes, the only thing you 
S"= is a mother. No matter 

how old or young you may 
be. A mother has the way to make 
everything okay. I found myself in 
that very situation not long ago. My 
own mother, who has always been 
there for me in times of sadness, 
joy, frustration, pain, triumph and 
failure, has reached the stage in 
her life where her capacity to give 
has been reduced by the ravages 
of mortality. I am now her com- 
forter and caregiver and happy to 
be such. But it doesn’t mean that I 
don’t miss her sage wisdom in my 
life. It’s a loss I feel keenly. 

I have been blessed in my life 
to know the comfort of my loving 
Heavenly Father and my elder 
brother Jesus. In fact, without that 
knowledge and calm presence in 
my life, some of the challenges [ve 
surmounted would have had stark- 
ly different outcomes. I rely heavily 
on my relationship with them. 

But I have wondered many 
times during my sojourn here on 
earth about the identity of my 
Heavenly Mother. My own com- 
mon sense tells me that of course I 
must have one; after all aren’t we 
created in their image, Father and 
Mother of a heavenly home? 

There have been a few times, 
reflecting on this belief, when I 
have had what felt like a one-sided 
conversation while trying to reach 
for my Mother. I believed She was 
listening, even if I couldn’t hear or 
feel Her response. At other times, I 
have prayed to Her when specific 
inspiration was needed, or when 


I sought to express gratitude. Just 
knowing She is there, even if silent, 
has given me strength. 

Not too long ago, this all 
changed for me. My life was 
nowhere I wanted it to be. I was 
depressed, disappointed and dis- 
couraged with myself. Self-doubt 
and recrimination were running 
high, and I just wanted to be 
relieved-of the pressure, of the sad- 
ness, of the heavy emotions, of my 
life! There seemed no way back to 
where I wanted to be, even though 
I had sought so long for relief. So it 
was that I found myself in the state 
of mind of needing my Mother. I 
fell on my knees, crying in humble 
prayer-pleading for that relief in 
any way my Heavenly Father saw 
fit. 

I was asking for comfort and 
peace when a vision came to my 
mind. I clearly saw Heavenly 
Father and Jesus standing together. 
I was surprised and thrilled, and 
to a certain degree comforted and 
pleased. It was in my mind a mani- 
festation of my faith and their love 
for me. But it wasn’t enough! 

I knelt there in awe! But I want- 
ed Her, my mother, my Heavenly 
Mother. I wasn’t testing anyone, 
and I was incredibly pleased and 
humbled that [d been given this 
much. That sort of thing doesn’t 
happen every day. But I needed 
more. I pleaded with them to let 
me see my Mother in Heaven. I 
had wanted that before, but never 
so much as now. 

Slowly, they parted ever so 
slightly and She stepped through! 

I have felt joy in my life before: 
holding my newborn child in my 


arms for the first time, or experi- 
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encing the bounteous beauty of 
nature—but nothing can compare 
to the pure joy I felt at that mo- 
ment. It enveloped me completely. 
It wrapped around me, lending me 
safety and security. 

Her eyes caught mine, and with 
a tender look, She expressed in 
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Universe, Lindsay Hansen Park 


one mere second—I am here Mar- 
lene, I always have been. You are my 
child and I love you. I will always 

be here for you, all you have to do is 
bring this picture of me to your mind. 
She was beautiful, though not in a 
worldly way—and pure goodness 
radiated from Her. She was dressed 
in robes of blue and purple and 
Her head was covered with a white 


shawl over silky long brown hair. 
But it was Her face that spoke of 
goodness and wisdom and strength. 

It passed so quickly—too quick- 
ly. I could have dwelt with Her like 
that for a long time. I would have 
loved to converse with Her and ask 
Her so many questions—questions 
and yearn- 
ings of the 
heart that only 
women can 
discuss with 
each other and 
understand. 

I know 
it was Her 
choice to ap- 
pear to me 
and that She 
was 100% in 
control of that 
choice. I had 
prayed to Her 
before, and 
treasured Her 
in my heart, 
but She had 
never manifest- 
ed Herself to 
me. This time 
was different. I 
knew it had to 
happen in this 
moment— 
She’s my 
mother, I’m 
Her daughter, 

and I asked. 

What a comfort it is to be able 
to close my eyes in time of need 
and see Her—my Heavenly Mother. 
She stands there and conveys 
everything I need at that moment 
with that one-second look, and I 


© 
can find peace. 
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FMH TRANSITIONS 


Compiled by Nikki Matthews Hunter 
Emmett, Idaho 


n this feature, commenters at 

FeministMormon Housewives. org 

share their experiences of be- 
ing in transition in various aspects 
of their lives. These comments 
are drawn from many different 
{Mh blog posts over a two-month 
period. 


Transitions in Health 


I have Crohn’s disease. I was 
diagnosed two years ago, in the first 
year of my Ph.D program, but I had 
been going to doctors for about six 
years, trying to tell them that there 
was something wrong. They all gave 
me prescriptions for anti-anxiety 
drugs, patted me on my head, and 
showed me the door. It took a trip 
to the emergency room for me to be 
taken seriously as someone physi- 
cally ill. Since my diagnosis, P’ve 
tried various diets, read a million 
books about it, been on a few differ- 
ent kinds of medication, and still am 
looking at surgery this summer. ?’m 
sick, always will be, and it sucks. 

That said, I believe that there 
is a deep mind-body connection. I 
can’t predict Crohn’s flares, but they 
do tend to come when I’m more 
stressed or anxious or have a huge 
test the next day (Crohn’s has im- 
peccable timing). One of the things 
that I’ve found really helpful for 
my disease is talking about it with 
a therapist. I talk to my therapist 
about other issues as well, but it was 
when we started to work on how I 
feel about being sick (I thought I 
was Okay with it. I was wrong.) that 
I started noticing small changes in 
how I felt. Maybe therapy can be a 
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miracle cure—I don’t want to dis- 
count anyone’s experience. It’s not 
for me. I’m still sick. But coming to 
terms with how I feel about being 
sick has helped control the conflict I 
feel between my mind and my body 
and that has made me feel physi- 
cally and mentally better. 

Comment by Zillah 

March 30, 2077 


Transitions in Faith 


I stopped attending Relief Soci- 
ety and doing my visiting teaching 
after I became endowed, because 
the temple is, for me, an extremely 
painful subject, and those settings 
all too often placed on me an 
expectation to love it. I discussed 
my struggles with the temple with 
my LDS counselor, and he recom- 
mended I take a break from those 
parts of church that were triggering 
depression and panic attacks for me. 
I did, including Relief Society and 
visiting teaching, and have been so 
much better off emotionally. Now 
this is not a permanent solution for 
me and it is certainly not one ['d 
routinely recommend to others. As 
I’m able, I want to return to full 
activity and resume visiting teach- 
ing. Someday, Id like to return to 
the temple. I want to find joy in 
these areas—that would be so nice. 
Whether I ever will, I don’t know. 
For the present, ’'m living by the 
idea that the church and the Sab- 
bath were created for (wo)man, not 
(wo)man for the church and the 
Sabbath. I take the parts which do 
not harm me and leave behind the 
ones that do. 

Comment by AJ 
March 17, 2017 


I cherish what my LDS-born-and- 
raised belief has been for me! But. 
It feels so right for me to move on 
now—not higher, not better, not 
anything like that—just right for me. 
Spiritual experiences, connection to 
God, etc. happen inside and outside 
the church. Even my past spiritual 
experiences are not all church-con- 
nected. It makes perfect sense to me 
in my mind and feels right in my 
heart to reverence the God-going I 
have experienced within the church 
and to now continue my spiritual 
journey in a non-LDS realm. I’m not 
denying anything. I’m just leaving. 
If we took away all the LDS termi- 
nology (I know there’s a purpose to 
it), what would we have? Still beauty, 
still individual worth, connection to 
a higher power, love, maybe more 
honesty, definitely more individual 
thought and power. (What if you 
had to establish your own, personal 
Way and not use what is handed to 
you from church leaders??) Wow. 
How beautiful. Even though it feels 
like a more difficult way, I believe 
it is a more beautiful path for me 
to travel at this point. [ am leaving 
gently, and with great respect. 

Comment by Rebecca 
February 7,2011 


Transitions in Marriage 


I am 57 years old, female and 
recently divorced after 33 years 
of marriage. So some things that 
I always took for granted that my 
husband would be able to do, well, 
now I have to figure it out. When I 
had shingles blow off my roof, my 
home teacher and I got up on the 
roof and looked at it. ‘Then he told 
me what to go buy to repair it. I 
was talking to my stake president 
and reported that I have an excel- 


lent home teacher and have been 
well taken care of. When I told him 
that my home teacher was helping 
me get my roof repaired, the stake 
president gasped and said, “Why 
on earth did he let you get up on 
the roof? He should have gotten 
some men to come over and get 
that taken care of for you.” How- 
ever, I went ahead with plans as my 
home teacher had outlined. I had 
the materials on hand, and when a 
good day came, he got up on the 
roof with me, and showed me how 
to do the task. I feel really empow- 
ered by this, because now I can 
take care of the problem should it 
happen again (which it will). So who 
acted in a Christ-like manner? To 
me it is obviously my home teacher. 
I am glad to be treated as capable. 
Should I have asked for the service 
to be done for me, I am sure it 
would have been arranged, but why 
should I when I can do it myself? I 
agree that mostly labor should not 
be automatically divided by gender, 
but according to need, capability or 
lack of capability. 

Comment by Joan Gray 

February 4, 2011 


Transitions in Relationships 


My parents are active, conserva- 
tive, Republican Mormons. They 
are Tea Partiers. I was raised this 
way. Now I’m (happily) inactive, lib- 
eral, and a feminist. This is me. I am 
very me, except when I go home. 
When I go home I don’t curse, I 
don’t talk about politics, I won’t talk 
about religion with them, I just grin 
and bear their narrow-minded views, 
not saying anything. ’ve come to 
terms with the idea that they won’t 
change, and [d like a relationship 
with my family, so I just keep my 
mouth shut about my ideals while 
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I'm there. ‘There’s nothing actively 
confrontational about this, nor do 
they actively make fun of me, nor 
is the environment aggressive. [ still 
have fun and get along with them, 
but while ’m at my parents’ house 
I’m not me. ’'m a scrubbed, cleaned- 
up, policed version of me. ‘This is 
stressful, and I can only take it for a 
few days at a time once every few 
months. 

Comment by Kristina 

March 31,2017 


Transitions in Work 


I have run the gamut of working 
fulltime, part-time, working a job at 
home and being a “full-time” stay-at- 
home mom. There is constant judg- 
ment for women, no matter what 
they choose. 

I remember my first day after I 
quit my fulltime employment, I was 
walking down the street and one 
neighbor (that I love dearly, still) 
could see I was so happy and she 
said to me, “How does it feel to 
be a real mom?” I was so angry. I 
looked her straight in the eyes and 
said, “You know for the first time in 
the five years since my oldest was 
born, I can remember my childrens’ 
names. It’s amazing how much 
more you love your children when 
you're home and not working to 
provide necessities, isn’t it?” I think 
she realized how offensive what she 
said was. So, we sat down while the 
children played and discussed what 
being a “real mom” meant to both 
of us. I hope that she came away 
with a better understanding, I know 
that she was one of the more sup- 
portive people when I went back to 
work part-time a year later. 

I am now a fulltime stay at home 
mom. I love it. It drives me mad 
sometimes, but I worked for this 


and I have to remind myself of this 
sometimes. I am extremely blessed 
to have the choice to stay home. 
Many don’t have that choice, and 
some that have that choice choose 
differently. Sometimes I think my 
kids would be so much better off if 
I did work. Sometimes I know that 
I would. I don’t have it in me to 
judge anybody else’s circumstances. 
I would rather work than have my 
children go hungry, or rely on any- 
one else besides my family (hubby 
and me) to provide our necessities. 

I think I am a good mom, but 
I was just as good of a mom while 
I worked full-time, part-time and 
telecommuted. I am a little more 
wotried about finances now, but I 
was more worried about office poli- 
tics, time management and the like 
then. There are trade-offs. I think 
we all just need to learn to trust our 
own decisions and trust that others 
are doing what they feel is best for 
their families. 

Comment by Corinne Hoffman 
February 28,2071 


I am a 31-year-old working mom 
of two small children: a five-year-old 
and a six-month-old. With my first 
child, going back to work was hor- 
ribly painful. The guilt that I carried 
for many years was terrible. ‘The 
comments that I received at church 
from my “sisters” only made me feel 
worse. They made me feel like a 
bad mother and bad member of the 
Church for my decision to work full 
time out of the home. So when I got 
pregnant with my second child, all 
my same “sisters” said, “Well, finally 
you will get to stay at home!!” When 
I returned to work after my baby 
was three months old, I again re- 
ceived all the same looks and com- 
ments. I feel part of it is jealousy. 

I am a very assertive woman, both 


in the church and in my marriage. 
My husband and I have equal say 
in all aspects of our life. Many of 
my friends in the church are given a 
“stipend” from their husband, “gro- 
cery money” or something similar. 
My marriage functions differently. 

Over these five years, I have 
thought and thought and thought 
about my role as a mother, and if I 
am doing a disservice to my chil- 
dren by working outside the home 
full time. At this point, my conclu- 
sion is that I have the personality 
that is a good fit to be a working 
mom. It makes me happy. But the 
happiness that working brings me 
does not in anyway discount the 
beautiful and sacred happiness that 
being a mother brings me. Being a 
mother is my most important role 
in this life. But working outside the 
home doesn’t automatically make 
me a bad mom. I am happy. I feel 
that being a happy mom makes me 
a better mom. Maybe I'll change 
my mind tomorrow or next year, 
but for now, this works for me and 
my marriage and my family. 

Pve learned not to constantly 
apologize at church for my decision. 
I am learning to work and show my 
“sisters” that I am normal too. I miss 
out on the play dates and weekday 
activities, and that stinks for my 
kids, but oh well. I wish I had more 
working moms to socialize with at 
church. It would make my whole 
experience so much better. 

This is so very cliche but I try 
hard to look at women as a spec- 
trum: stay-at-home moms, working 
moms, part-time moms, women with 
no children, women with one child, 
old moms, 18-year old moms, all 
of us, and think how beautiful our 
“rainbow” is with all its variations. 

Comment by Allison Chen 
February 25,2071 
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Transitions in Self-Identity 


I think how I look at [feminism] 
has changed throughout my life. 
At the moment, it’s about divinity 
and I’m focusing a lot on Heavenly 
Mother. I feel it’s important to bring 
her back into our thoughts and 
when we do that, we'll find where 
we as women become divine. This 
also includes treating women like 
potential goddesses and breaking 
down discrimination—conscious and 
unconscious—in the Church, in our 
country, and in our world. I know 
we each have missions on this earth 
and they are going to be differ- 
ent person to person. I agree with 
Emmeline B. Wells when she said, 
“If there be some women in whom 
the love of learning extinguishes 
all other love, then the heaven- 
appointed sphere of that woman 
is not the nursery. It may be the 
library, the laboratory, the observa- 
tory...” I think that as we discover 
our mission in life, it’s going to be 
a heaven-appointed sphere that’s 
unlike anyone else’s sphere and 
can include learning, as she says, 
or music, art, humanitarian work, 
agriculture, mechanics, the nursery, 
or anything else, or none of those 
and something completely different. 
I personally feel it is more important 
to be human than to be feminine 
and that when we find who we are, 
then that is subsequently feminine 
by definition of us being women. 
Comment by Heather Farley 
February 21,2011 
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HOLY SPIRIT 


Kathryn Lynard Soper 
South Jordan, Utah 


t often starts behind the ster- 

num, the heat and the light; 

sometimes across the shoulders 
or atop the crown of the head, but 
usually right there in the center 
of the chest. Burning. A fist-sized 
circle glows orange and red and 
then bursts into flame, like a gas 
burner igniting in slow motion. 
Then comes the steady expansion 
throughout my torso, gas burner 
on high, orange flames topping the 
blue, licking my shoulders. The 
sensation comes in waves, wide as 
the curves which chart the deepest 
sound, broad enough to feel the 
peaks and troughs as they pass. In 
Eastern art, the lotus flower blooms 
red-orange squarely above the 
seeker’s heart. Enlightenment. And 
this is how it begins—a gentle blos- 
soming, stable enough to remain 
through time and space. But when 
the petals combust they cannot 
last, only for minutes at a time (lest 
the heat utterly consume?)—long 
minutes, though, and sometimes 








Fire Mother, Lisa Butterworth 


many strung together. The fire 
clings when I walk, but fades more 
quickly with movement; in stillness, 
it remains for as long as it will. 

The heat from above and 
behind feels weaker at first, thin- 
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Burning Lotus, Lisa Butterworth 


ner, originating beyond me instead 
of within, sometimes topping the 
joints like electric hands gripping 
my shoulders; sometimes centering 
at the top of the spine, sometimes 
traveling its length. The mantle 
spreads, sunlight on a turned back. 
At full strength it fills the limbs and 
digits and dissolves the membrane 
enclosing the self, granting deliver- 
ance for a few bright moments, a 
token of things to come. 

And every now and then, the 
heat touches the head first, as if un- 
seen hands are pressing my scalp. 
As it burns white, I wonder who, or 
what, is standing behind me, and 
whether its feet touch ground. ¢{ 
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SABBATH PASTORALS 


Paul’s epistles (often called pastorals) strengthened early Saints and uplift followers today. Sabbath Pastorals highlights women preaching and 
teaching fromthe pulpit in wards around the world. 


Abuse 


Tresa Brown Edmunds 
Modesto, California 


Latter-day Saint who comes 

from an abusive family 

finds themselves in a pain- 
ful bind. Belief in the Holy Ghost, 
loving Heavenly Parents and the 
all-encompassing healing power 
of the Atonement can provide 
comfort and relief from the trauma 
inflicted by those closest to us. And 
yet the emphasis on the “doctrine 
of the family” can place an often 
insurmountable burden on those 
who don’t fit the family model sung 
about in primary songs. 

Our scriptures, particularly The 
Doctrine and Covenants, are full of 
the importance family plays in the 
Plan of Salvation. “And he shall 
plant in the hearts of the children 
the promises made to the fathers, 
and the hearts of the children shall 
turn to their fathers. If it were not 
so, the whole earth would be ut- 
terly wasted at his coming” (D&C 
2:2-3). General Relief Society Presi- 
dent Julie Beck went on to explain, 
“Without the family, there is no 
plan; there is no reason for mortal 
life” (Beck, Hnsign March 2011). 

Most members hear those 
words as eternal truth, a glorious 
promise of love and unity extend- 
ing throughout the eternities. But 
one who has suffered abuse hears 
a threat. They think of loss of 
agency and control; they despair 
at the thought that their life is not 
fit for living without their family, 


but unbearable to live with them. 
Instead of an eternal commitment 
of togetherness, a temple sealing 
becomes a menace, threatening 
to undo all the work of healing an 
abuse survivor does in this life by 
yanking them back together with 
their abuser for all of eternity. ‘This 
great blessing becomes an unjust 
burden, often becoming too large 
of a barrier to church practice for 
survivors to work through, instead 
leaving their faith behind and find- 
ing some other path to healing. 
The doctrine of the Church 
does not need to change in order 
to help those in our midst who 
have suffered abuse. Church lead- 
ers have made Ce, 
plain that abuse - 
is one of the most 
serious affronts to 
God that a person 
can commit. Zhe 
Family: A Procla- 
mation to the World 
states, “We warn 
that individuals... 
who abuse spouse 
or offspring, or 
who fail to fulfill 
family responsi- 
bilities will one 
day stand account- 
able before God.” 
Before temple 
attendance every 
person is asked 
two separate ques- 
tions that specifi- 
cally emphasize the 
importance of 






Untitled, Emily Summerhays (after Sir Edward Burne-Jones) 


healthy, peaceful family relation- 
ships: “Is there anything in your 
conduct relating to members of 
your family that is not in harmony 
with the teachings of the Church?” 
and “Do you have financial orother 
obligations to a former spouse or 
children? If yes, are you current in 
meeting those obligations?” The 
Church’s position on abuse is clear. 
Instead of doctrinal reform, what 
needs to change is how we counsel 
the survivors of abuse. Survivors 
already struggle with the conse- 
quences of trauma, the legal or 
relational costs of seeking out help, 
the damaging teachings instilled 
by manipulative or controlling 


New York City, New York 
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loved ones. Often well-meaning 
but uneducated leaders will add to 
that burden by placing inappropri- 
ate emphasis on healing broken 
family relationships or rushing a 
hollow and damaging forgiveness 
that comes at the expense of safety. 
An abuse survivor needs security 
while they learn a new way of relat- 
ing to the world, and instead we 
treat abuse as if it were any 
other sin, where a simple 
“sorry” should suffice—after 
that, the sin becomes fail- 
ing to forgive. Our scrip- 
tures tell a different story. 

Nephi spent years being 
abused by his brothers. 
Tied to a ship mast, beaten 
with rods, mocked for 
his righteousness, Nephi bore the 
abuse with patience. When Lehi 
died, Laman and Lemuel were 
angry that Nephi might try to take 
over as leader and decided to kill 
him. “And it came to pass that the 
Lord did warn me, that I, Nephi, 
should depart from them and flee 
into the wilderness, and all those 
who would go with me” (2 Nephi 
5:5). Nephi severed ties with his 
family and ran for his life. 

Abraham was also a survivor 
of abuse. His own father delivered 
him to be sacrificed by church 
elders to the God Elkenah until 
he cried out in prayer and was 
rescued by Christ. “And his voice 
was unto me Abraham, Abraham, 
behold, my name is Jehovah, and 
I have heard thee, and have come 
down to deliver thee, and to take 
thee away from thy father’s house, 
and from all thy kinsfolk, into a 
strange land which thou knowest 
not of” (Abraham 1:16). 

In both of these cases there 
was a limit to human forgiveness, 


ample. Christ Himself told Nephi 
and Abraham to leave their family 
of origin behind and run. They 
were not given instructions here to 
forgive, or to work things out; they 
were told to run to preserve their 
lives. 

As a teenager I repeatedly went 
to bishop after bishop, seeking 


advice on how to have a better re- 


lationship with my parents. Because 
I was a teenager, and because I 
didn’t have the tools to articulate 
my experience to them, I received 
the typical advice. Forgive them, be 
patient, set an example. 

In my abusive parental relation- 
ships, this advice required me to 
patiently and cheerfully submit to 
more abuse. I was told that these 
relationships would exist through- 
out eternity, and so I had to never 
give up on them, do everything in 
my power to make them work, and 
always try to see things from their 
point of view. This advice works 
for most members, but in cases of 
abuse it feeds into a dynamic of 
control, belitthement and shame. 

The experience of Nephi and 
Abraham show us that there are 
times when ending family relation- 
ships is appropriate, but the next 
challenge is determining when 
those times have come. Does our 
life need to be threatened in order 
to sever contact? Are we obligated 
to forgive every slight right up until 


The scripture that most ce- 
ments the teaching that we must 
forgive immediately is D&C 64:9-11. 
“Wherefore, I say unto you, that ye 
ought to forgive one another; for 
he that forgiveth not his brother his 
trespasses standeth condemned be- 
fore the Lord; for there remaineth 
in him the greater sin. I, the Lord, 
will forgive whom I will forgive, but 


Most members hear those words as eternal 
truth, a glorious promise of love and unity 
extending throughout the eternities. But one 
who has suffered abuse hears a threat. 


of you it is required to forgive all 
men. And ye ought to say in your 
hearts—let God judge between me 
and thee, and reward thee accord- 
ing to thy deeds.” 

We are taught to memorize this 
in seminary scripture mastery, but 
rarely do we discuss that last verse. 
We have this common teaching 
that being unforgiving is the greater 
sin, and since there’s no description 
of offense we assume this means 
greater than anything. Then we 
impose a non-scriptural “forgive 
and forget” policy upon ourselves. 
Even as this passage encourages 
forgiveness, it makes no refer- 
ence to a restoration, to absorbing 
consequences, or to sharing the of- 
fender’s company. As the last verse 
makes clear, we forgive in order 
to let God judge each of us by our 
actions. Being judgmental is the 
greater sin, not choosing to move 
on from a damaging relationship. 

This is similar to advice that 
Christ gave in the New Testament. 
In Matthew 18:15-17, He gives us 


patience, and the power of ex- death? a formula for dealing with some- 
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one who has wronged us. First, go 
directly to the person and try to 
address the situation together. If 
that doesn’t work, gather witnesses 
to confront the person about their 
behavior. If that doesn’t work, ask 
for Church counsel. Finally, if after 
all these attempts to repair the 
relationship the offender still won’t 
make things right, “let him be unto 
thee as an heathen man and a 
publican.” 

Additional scriptures shed more 
light on the matter. If someone has 
wronged us and refuses to repent, 
then you withdraw (2 Thes. 3:6), 
avoid them (Romans 16:17), or 
“Have no company with them, and 
yet count them not an enemy” (2 
Thes. 3:14-15). 

Just as D&C 64:11 explains, the 
duty we have to forgive is to leave 
the judging up to God and to not 
count the offender as an enemy. 
We are under no obligation to 
spend time with someone we have 
forgiven, and certainly not to allow 
anyone further opportunities to 
harm us. 


In many cases, a hurried forgive- 


ness does disservice to the process 
of healing from abuse. It can mask 
toxic patterns or lead to unpro- 
cessed and destructive emotions in 
the abuse survivor, but a righteous 
anger can also fuel choices that 
lead to education and safety as the 
survivor seeks professional help 
and takes steps to prevent further 
abuse in their life. The scriptures 
give us precedent to a limited 
forgiveness that allows abuse sur- 
vivors to hold on to the emotions 
long enough to work through them 
productively. “And so on unto the 
second and third time; and as oft as 
thine enemy repenteth of the tres- 
pass wherewith he has trespassed 


until seventy times seven” (D&C 
98:40). 

Seventy times seven sounded 
like so much to me in seminary, 
but it’s actually only 490 times. 

In an abusive relationship, that 
amount can be quickly reachable. 
Even if a parent says one cruel 
thing to their child a day, that num- 
ber will be reached in less than two 
years. And as further scriptures in 
that chapter show, that number is 
only if the person is actively repent- 
ing for their actions. If a person is 
unrepentant, the scriptures counsel 
forgiveness anyway, but only four 
times. 

“But if he trespass against thee 
the fourth time thou shalt not 
forgive him, but shalt bring these 
testimonies before the Lord; and 
they shall not be blotted out until 
he repent and reward thee four-fold 
in all things wherewith he has tres- 
passed against thee” (D&C 98:44). 


healing. If an abusive family has 
also been sealed together in the 
temple for time and all eternity, 
many abuse survivors would rather 
sacrifice all their ordinances and 
covenants by ceasing church prac- 
tice, than remain beholden to the 
sealing of that abusive relationship. 
As I was seeking counsel 
through my own path to healing, 
many leaders tried to comfort me 
with assumptions that in the next 
life we would all have perfect un- 
derstanding, allowing me to resume 
these relationships with joy. Despite 
the good intentions, this folk doc- 
trine never resonated with me. Not 
only does this line of thought con- 
flict with the knowledge that who 
we are in this life will accompany 
us into the next (D&C 130:18-19), 
but it also allowed my abusers to 
escape any punishment or conse- 
quences. My teenage self never 
craved retribution, but I did crave 


Human forgiveness, no matter how sin- 
cerely longed-for or well-intentioned, 
cannot change an abusive dynamic on 


Its OWN. 


Human forgiveness, no matter 
how sincerely longed for or well- 
intentioned, cannot change an abu- 
sive dynamic on its own. Survivors 
are often overwhelmed with shame 
as a consequence of abuse and 
are fearful of sinning against God. 
Teaching that failing to forgive is a 
sin in every case perpetuates that 
shame at a time when they need to 
be concentrating on their healing 
and safety. 

Ending an earthly relationship 


justice, and the thought of wrongs 
being somehow erased in the next 
life did not satisfy that need. 
During those young years, I just 
trusted in my testimony of loving 
Heavenly Parents who would rec- 
ognize my suffering and need and 
provide a resolution for my grief. I 
stopped asking leaders for advice, 
since no one seemed to have any 
real understanding to offer me, and 
instead sought out the company of 
the Holy Spirit to provide me the 


against thee, thou shalt forgive him, is only one part of the journey to comfort and instruction I needed. 
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Years later, as an adult, I came 
across D&C 121:19, 21-22. “Wo unto 
them; because they have offended 
my little ones they shall be sev- 
ered from the ordinances of mine 
house. They shall not have right 
to the priesthood, nor their poster- 
ity after them from generation to 
generation. It had been better for 
them that a millstone had been 
hanged about their necks, and they 
drowned in the depth of the sea.” 

This scripture repeats what 
Christ had to say in Matthew 18:6 
about those who would hurt chil- 
dren, that “it were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about 


his neck, 
and that 
he were 
drowned in 
the depth 
of the sea,” 
but adds 
an element 
significant to 
Latter-day 
Saints: the 
severing of 
ordinances. 
Someone 
who abuses 
their fam- 
ily loses 
claim to 
their temple 
rites, priest- 
hood, and 
the power 
that binds 
generations. 
In other 
words, their 
sealings will 
be voided. 
There 
is such a 
stigma sur- 
rounding 
unhappy families in our culture 
that many abuse survivors find 
themselves treated as the guilty 
party by blowing the whistle. ‘This 
treatment is common and places 
the burden of healing serious dys- 
function—frequently mental illness 
or addiction—on the victim. As a 
culture we’re comfortable helping 
people repent, and not as comfort- 
able helping people heal. ‘Time 
and again I have heard reports of 
survivors being encouraged to “just 
make up already and get along,” 
betraying an intense ignorance of 
abuse from local ecclesiastical lead- 


Untitled, Kira Hunter 


ers. For someone already feeling 
“less than” for how they have been 
treated, this advice heaps further 
shame on them by implying that 
they are not righteous enough, or 
are not setting a powerful enough 
example to heal their family on 
their own. Instead, leaders should 
again remember Abraham. Not 
only did he flee his abusive family 
to commit his life to God, but the 
Lord chose him to make a cov- 
enant that would unite the whole 
human family. Abuse survivors 
should not feel weighed down in 
shame; they should remember that 
the family we create after depart- 
ing from our abusers also has the 
potential to be an eternal family. 
We are not forever defined by the 
family we come from. Our Heav- 
enly Parents were our parents first, 
and they will be our parents last, 
regardless of the relationships in 
between. We all come from an 
eternal family. 

Healing from abuse has been 
a series of powerful spiritual ex- 
periences in my life. Through my 
healing process I have united with 
Christ on a profound level. Not 
only has He eased my burden 
through the power of the Atone- 
ment, but I understand Him in 
a sacred way by being called to 
bear the consequences of another 
person’s sin. I have often thought 
of the angel attending Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemane and wished 
that had been my calling, finally 
realizing that it was. My spirit may 
not have literally been there, but by 
sharing the burden of another’s ac- 
tions, I have walked that path with 
Him, and He has sustained me in 
my own journey of healing. 
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BRITTANY VS. GOD 


Brittany Morin-Mezzadri 
Boston, Massachusetts 


y entire existence, I 

struggled with knowing 

and trusting God. I never 
doubted He was real, but I did 
not believe He was aware of me 
or loved me. While I was blessed 
with a loving family—an amazingly 
strong single mother, and two Dads 
who loved each other as much as 
they loved me—I grew up in the 
Catholic Church, which told me 
that God saw my parents as sin- 
ners and would condemn them to 
Hell. According to my church, if 
God thought of me at all, it was as 
a product of sin. I deeply resented 
these teachings, and the God who 
was presumably at the root of them, 
and left Catholicism when I was 
16, unable to reconcile my relation- 
ship with Him. I decided that if He 
didn’t love me or my family, then I 
didn’t need Him either. 

Then, at age 24, I met Mormon 
missionaries. I was not looking for 
a church, but we volunteered with 
the same organization, so proximity 
led to friendship. When they asked 
me about God, I told them, most 
assuredly, that God didn’t love me, 
and I was better off without Him. 

In the ensuing months, I talked 
to the elders almost nonstop. My 
perverse determination to not be 
a believer was the running theme 
of our conversations. I took part 
in any investigation measures 
they asked me to, except going to 
church. I read The Book of Mormon 
(mostly so I could say, after finish- 
ing it, that I still didn’t believe), I 
watched General Conference 
(mostly so I could use the words of 
their own people to demonstrate 


why I didn’t belong there), I met 
ward members and scoured LDS. 
org, and I read lesson manuals. I 
also launched out on my own to 
do some independent research. I 
discovered the Mormon blogging 
world, FeministMormonHousewives. 
org, and even 
met a few pro- 


They hinted to me, even over my 
gressive-thinking 


Mormons in real OWN Lack of desire to hear it, 
life. They hinted . . 

to me, even over that there might be something 
my own lack of ; 

desire to hear it, QDOUL this church I could love. 
that there might 

be something about this church I 


in on—/ was praying. | was praying 
so hard, and my intent was real. I 
still didn’t think God knew me, or 
loved me. The missionaries chal- 
lenged me to go to church. After 
months of refusals, I finally agreed, 
making sure they knew that it was 


just so I could prove them wrong, 


could love. once again. The night before I 
I didn’t buy it. I threw these went, I prayed that it would be a 
hopeful signs 
back at the 
missionaries, 


expecting them 
to disappoint me. 
Time and again 
they surprised 
me: “Sure, we 
agree with that. 
Yes, there’s a 
place for that in 
our church.” I 
didn’t let them 
know it, but a 
tiny crack of 
interest was Open- 
ing up inside me. 
I secretly wanted 
to know that God 
was actually there 
and was actually 
aware of me. 
They urged 
me repeatedly 
to pray. I had 
a little secret I 
didn’t let them 
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good experience. I asked Heav- 
enly Father if He could do me just 
one solid: All I wanted was to not 
hear anything about Elder Packer’s 
talk from October 2010, where he 
declared homosexuality immoral 
and urged those “suffering” from 

it to turn to God’s help to change. 
‘These words were the very reason [| 
left the Catholic Church in the first 
place. It hurt too much to be told 
how awful my family was. Anything 
but that talk. 

As I sat in the chapel, my pulse 
was racing and a lot of my con- 
flicting feelings were forcing their 
way into my heart and brain at the 
same time. What amI doing here? I 
tried to calm myself down and just 
be there. I sat between the two lov- 
ing sister missionaries with whom I 
had developed a close relationship, 
and the service started. 

And then. 

“lve been asked to talk about 
Elder Packer’s talk from October’s 
General Conference,” began the 
speaker. 

Full stop. No. No. This wasn’t 
happening. C’mon Big G! I thought 
we talked about this! I thought I 
asked you to not let this happen? 

I felt myself tighten up and, now, 
my arms did cross. ‘The speaker 
was discussing Elder Packer’s talk 
as if its message was the only thing 
to take away from General Con- 
ference: that gay people are espe- 
cially deviant sinners and deserve 
to be tormented. He said things 
like, “Satan tricks us into thinking 
that those families are okay. Satan 
rejoices when those people get 
married. Satan laughs when our 
marriages are destroyed because of 
those people.” 

I was sobbing in the middle of 
church. I was dying inside as this 
man stood in front of the congre- 


gation and 
verbally and 
emotionally 
abused every- 
thing I believe 
in. Word by en- 
raging word, he 
was tearing my 
family down 

as if they were 
the very reason 
Satan rejoices. 

I was devas- 
tated and found 
a renewed 
understanding 
that Heavenly 
Father actually 
did hate my 
family. 

The sister 
missionaries, 
in the most 
amazing act 
of compassion, 
put their hands 
on my shoulder 
and my knee. 
Without words 
they told me that they understood 
what I was feeling and understood 
the things I was afraid of. Without 
words they said, “I am so sorry.” 

I left after that sacrament meet- 
ing and I told the sisters, “hank 
you, but I can never come back 
here again. Ever. This is the rea- 
son I stopped going to church in 
the first place and the reason I will 
never go back again. I’m done.” 

I was so angry. I was so angry 
with God, just like I had been for 
eight years. I felt like He really let 
me down. My life seemed so much 
easier when I just ignored my 
Heavenly Father, occasionally look- 
ing over my shoulder and sticking 
my tongue out at Him. Pd hidden 
from God for years, stuffing any 


Se 
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religiously-inclined emotions down 
somewhere far away. Now, every 
vitriolic feeling come flooding out 
in a colossal temper tantrum. 

I left the LDS church building 
with absolutely every intention of 
never talking about religion again. 
I felt abandoned by God. J needed 
you for this. Where were you when I 
needed you to make this okay? This 
was your shot, pal. This was your 
opportunity to let me know what’s up. 
You let me down. 

For every hurt feeling I had, for 
every broken piece of my heart 
that felt completely abandoned by 
God, I somehow still knew that He 
was there—He just happened to not 
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love me very much. Fine then. I 
don’t need you either. 

The sisters wanted to meet with 
me later that week and, somehow, 
I agreed. 

“How are you feeling? What are 
you thinking?” 

Raging fire. Burning heart. Love 
and hope and desire blown to bits. 


I somehow still knew that God 
was there—He just happened 
to not love me very much. 


Little hints of a beginner’s testi- 
mony crashing down like a poorly 
constructed house of cards. I was 
hurting. 

That night, after a six-hour mar- 
athon conversation with the sisters, 
I was emotionally and physically 
drained. I was so tired, but I didn’t 
want to go home. I wasn’t ready 
to be alone with my thoughts, but 
I didn’t want to be around other 
people. I know that I didn’t have 
the words for it at the time, but I 
really needed God. 

Growing up Catholic, I knew 
that sanctuaries were always open. 
I drove across town to a mega- 
church. I walked inside and, even 
though it wasn’t the church I grew 
up in, I found comfort in the famil- 
iar, even if that kind of familiar was 
hurting so badly. 

I stood in the narthex for almost 
twenty minutes, wasting time pac- 
ing around and looking at church 
pamphlets. It took a while for me 
to find a reason to walk into the 
sanctuary because I still didn’t 
know what I was looking for or 
how to find it. Before I walked in, 
I felt a very subtle push and gota 
gentle feeling. Just pray. 

I told that voice,“ You know I 


don’t want to do this.” 

I walked past the baptismal font 
and I felt very upset. There was an 
obvious and jarring discordance: 
the space I was in was reverent 
and peaceful. ‘The space in me was 
screaming and hurting. I sat down 
in a pew, and shivered. 

I sat for an hour and read the 
missal, read 
some hymns, let 
my eyes rest on 
the stations of 
the cross. I did 
anything to not 
pray. I had just 
asked God to help me out and He 
didn’t come through for me. What 
could He possibly have to offer me 
this time? But I felt glued to my 
seat. And that voice got louder. 
Just pray. 

I read Mark. I read the entire 
Gospel, I think with the hope that 
Id find that I was right in my con- 
viction that God hated my family 
and that religion was a hate-filled 
institution of foolish human beings. 
I couldn’t find it. 

My heart and lungs and body 
were so filled and heavy and I 
could taste every salty tear in my 
head. I felt like another person was 
trying to rip her way through my 
body and escape from me. Some- 
thing was trying to get out, and my 
skin was burning trying to keep it 
locked in. I walked into the church 
hurting emotionally, and I sat there 
hurting physically. 

I put down my Bible and grunt- 
ed and groaned in frustration. I 
screamed on the inside, “What do 
you want?! What do you want from 
me?!” 

That voice that I was trying to 
ignore came in loud and clear: Get 
on your knees and pray. 

I got on my knees, I folded 


my hands, and I tucked my head 
in. But I wasn’t done fighting. I 
was holding back tears so hard I 
thought I was going to vomit right 
there in the sanctuary. 

“T don’t know what you want me 
to say.” 

“Tell me anything.” 

“How? How do I do it? I don’t 
know how to do this.” 

“You’re doing it now. Just tell me 
anything.” 

“Fine! I don’t knowif you’re real. 
I don’t know if you love me. And that 
scares me.” 

In that second, when I finally 
opened up my heart to tell Him 
how lost and how alone and how 
scared I felt, everything I had been 
holding onto came rushing out. 
Tears, snot, drool, hysterical sob- 
bing. It was a bone-cleansing cry. 
Everything that was trying to get 
out of my body finally just broke 
through and came flooding out of 
me. I felt empty, but the good kind 
of empty. I felt lighter and clean. 
And I felt loved and comforted. 

I’ve known you all along. And I’ve 
never Stopped loving you. 

This is what it took for me to 
know God. I got on my knees and 
prayed and He comforted me. 

He was there when I asked for 
Him. For the first time in a very 
painful and very long time, I felt 
God’s presence. It was everywhere 
around me and I could feel it, 
breathe it, and drink it. 

It took a few minutes to pull 
myself together. I was alone in the 
sanctuary and it was late. When I 
came back down to put my feet on 
the ground (literally and metaphori- 
cally), two thoughts crossed my 
mind: That was incredible. Don’t tell 


the missionaries. 
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POETRY 
Proselytizing by a Marian Shrine in Québec 


Dayna Patterson 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


Women walk chemin du rosaire in morning’s 

cold white dresses. Wrapped in our cloaks we weather 
shoulders cold and withering stares. Take a card, ma 
dame? In her eyes, were 

years that gathered, ran down the well-worn grooves of 
tears. Est-ce que vous priez a elle? We answer, 

Non. She shakes the grief from her voice and welcomes 
us to a service. 


How can I, a traveler here, a woman, 

ask these devotees to abandon Mary? 

In my mind, a feminine goddess, throneless, 
wanders. We enter. 

Je vous salue, Marie pleine...echoes through the 
dim-lit nave. ‘The arches, her fingers, bend and 
hold. ‘The windows pierce in between and make a 
diadem. Meére de 

Dieu, a wonder, hunger for softer gods is 
spreading. ‘Thousands blink at the endless prayers 
spilled on lonely Father gods. Heaven’s Mother, 
where have we hidden? 


Plant our souls with psalms for the Queen of Heaven. 
Teach us dove song; lead us to lust for peacetime. 
Wizen mouths. Enlarge our small hearts. Forgive us, 
gentle us, Mother. 





Woman Eternal, Lindsay Hansen Park 





Sara Burlingame 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


come back to us 


let’s begin 
over and over 


ap >) ; 
‘aoe let’s begin 





o—_ 


Tenacious Tree, Rachael Lauritzen 


we have things to do 


Prayer For a Friend Contemplating Suicide 


i want to say—do not let your hallowed body leave this imperfect earth 
give in to every temptation but the one that robs us of your sacred intensity 
your gift of utter selflessness that slips into selfimmolation 


i don’t want your memory—i want your body 
that too large heart beating next to mine 
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Lamb, Lindsay Hansen Park 


Exhibitionism 
modeled after Warning by Jenny Joseph 
Janet Garrard-Willis 


Gig Harbor, Washington 





When I am a goddess I shall wear nothing 7 
with ivory-peach skin and free toes which pad and don’t clatter. 

And I shall spend my hours whirling Priv —— 
in the thin air of alpine meadows Dereel, se are 
(like Julie Andrews but less nun-like) 


and raising goose-flesh on This verdant meadow stretches endlessly 


bare arms at the grocery, Encompassing the rock, the river, and the tree 
snatching cream pie and Breyers A trembling ewe, her sorrows multiplied 
and say I’ve no need for control top. Too soon! 


The Promise/Curse of Eve is fast denied 
And I shall hold my shoulders straight, 


ride the luggage return belt at celestial airports A lamb— 
and learn to whistle. —_ Too soon 
ee Too weak 
And then I shall fill a four-foot deep Too perfect for this test 
tub with Calgon, 
read Ovid and Ibsen, Is nuzzled 
lie like a cat in the sunshine Sniffed 
without apologies Licked clean 


for dimples and roundness. And pushed towards the breast 


And I shall burn barbies and 


let my children dance at the flaming; 


A wail-lament 
An anguished, angry cry 


I shall cradle my guitar at my belly (Too soon) 
like an Italian lover, Primordial 
suckle babies at my breasts Fills the sky 


and tear those who hurt them. 
I shall rename constellations, 
ban Calculus, 


Drifts up, past trees, past birds, 
Is heaven-sent 






paint my toenails dandelion orange and The Shepherd comes 
sing Tosca on the escalator 7 : 100 8000— 
between bedding and housewares. Eve, Lindsay Hansen Park The Shepherd comes 
But now I must sort laundry, Embraces 
match socks and let my nylons squeeze me like pythons. Carries 


I will skip double-dutch and braid thistle. Gathers to His chest 


The quaking ewe and her little lamb 
But maybe I ought to practice a little now 





so people who don’t know me Too soon 
are not aghast or offended Too soon 
when I am a goddess and shed clothes like snakeskin. Repeats the Great I Am 
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The Sixth Year 


Emily Summerhays 


She watches Mother clasp her bracelet 

and smooth color over purple-tinged eyelids. 
Reading and watching, chin on the pillow 

of Mother’s bed, softness and strength 
combine in her mind, but the mirror 

sends a tear over the bookmark. 


Pressing her teeth into the bookmark, 

she watches Mother’s flashing bracelet 
gleam, the bulbs of the vanity mirror 
lurking on the edge of her darkened eyelids. 
She looks no more. She lacks the strength 


to watch Mother comb from her hair the shape of her pillow. 


No trace remaining of the pillow, 


Mother turns and chides her about the bookmark, 
taking it from her with a mother’s gentle strength. 


Having watched her mother clasp a bracelet 
she will never take off, her eyelids 
close over the image—refusing to mirror. 


Mother stands over her—a mirror. 

She gives a smile and fluffs the pillow, 
before leaving a kiss on each eyelid. 

She marks her place with her bookmark 
and presses some warmth into the bracelet. 
This requires strength. 


Mother has strength 


to ignore the faltering mirror: 
undaunted by her bracelet, 
unashamed of her dented pillow, 
she places hope in a bookmark 

and does not fear her heavy eyelids. 


Mother’s closed eyelids. 

Mother’s withered strength. 
Mother’s untouched bookmark. 
Mother’s imageless mirror. 
Mother’s hair on a pillow. 
Mother’s silver caduceus bracelet. 


Curved mirrors roll from swollen eyelids. 
Trembling hands pillow lost strength. 
Unclasped bracelet. Lost bookmark. 





XOXO, Nikki Matthews Hunter 





Shade 


Nikki Matthews Hunter 


Under arching branches 

Of a row of Russian Olives, you and I 
Built a cottage. We lived a new life 

In rooms created by boundaries 

Only we could discern. I held 

My place as eldest, overseer 

Of our motherless cloister, as we 
Busied ourselves with tasks— 
Gathering, sorting, naming. 


Long after the branches were cut 

And their limbs no longer brushed 

The grass, I searched for the confines 

Of our refuge, seeing only in vision 

The piles of slender leaves and sagey berries 
We supped and savored as we lifted 

Twigs to our lips. 


Our house no longer needs an overseer, 
But we dwell in the safe coolness of 
Embracing limbs, preparing to break 
Through the branches, blinking in sunshine. 
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Caliban and the Witch: Women, the 
Body and Primitive Accumulation 
by Silvia Federici 

Autonomedia, 2004. 288 pp. 


Natalie Hamilton Kelly 
Seattle, Washington 


was a history major at an Ivy 

League university for four years, 

and in that period of time, I 
read at least one book every single 
week. 

None of them came close to 
revolutionizing my understanding 
of the world as much as this short 
book. 

In Caliban and the Witch: Women, 
the Body and Primitive Accumulation, 
Italian author Silvia Federici takes 
us through a history of economic 
change, cultural transition, and 
resistance in the Middle Ages of 
Europe, relying on feminist and 
Marxist principles to guide her 
study. Throughout this entire his- 
tory, she does not make one refer- 
ence to any monarch, ruler, or spe- 
cific member of the nobility. She 
manages to tell 500 years of history 
without mentioning the elites by 
name. That fact alone is impressive, 
subversive, and exciting. Federici’s 
portrayal of history as primarily a 
bottom-up affair has launched me 
on a veritable love affair with the 
historical study of peasants. History, 
after all, happens because of what 
the billions of people are doing, not 
because of the actions of the few at 
the top. 

And people creating history is a 
major theme in the book. Federici 
takes seemingly disparate historical 
events—the Black Death, the rise 
of mercantilism, the evolution of 
religious teachings on sexuality, the 
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burning of witch- 
es, the persecu- 
tion of heretics, 
the struggles of 
communitarians, 
the Scientific 
Revolution, the 
burgeoning of 
capitalism, the 
rise of trans- 
Atlantic slavery, 
food riots, enclo- 
sure movements, 
the institution of 
Victorian moral- 
ity—and weaves 
them together to 
create a refresh- 
ingly whole pic- 
ture of Medieval 
society. 

Despite that 
intimidating list 
of heavy topics, 
her writing is 
eminently read- 
able. Don’t get 
me wrong—I 
took my time in 
going through this book. Rarely 
has the reading of non-fiction been 
so emotional an experience for me. 
Often, after only a few particularly 
deep passages, I had to put the 
book down, inhale slowly, and try 
to recover from the despair and 
anger that surged through me upon 
the realization of our wasted po- 
tential and colossal memory loss. 
Much of the information presented 
will be brand new to a majority of 
readers—it takes time and careful 
thought to process it, incorporate 
it, and puzzle out how it might 
require a change to your current 
understanding of the world. The 
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mental workout will be, I guarantee, 
well worth the effort. 

Just for its groundbreaking 
revelations in women’s history 
alone, this book is invaluable to 
the female Latter-day Saint. While 
Federici certainly doesn’t wear 
any rose-colored glasses that blind 
her to female oppression faced by 
Medieval European women, she 
points out the many empowering 
roles these women bravely and ef- 
fectively filled. At the beginning of 
her tale, we meet women as power- 
ful healers, community sages, and, 
crucially, instigators of collective 
resistance. By the final pages, we 
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become acquainted with a woman 
depressingly familiar to us all—the 
Victorian model female, sexually 
empty, patently submissive to male 
authority, demurely modest in her 
speech and dress, craving only to 
reign over her domestic sphere as a 
true follower of the Cult of Angelic 
Womanhood. While dedicated, 
militant feminists have gone a long 
way in the secular world towards 
destabilizing this cult and under- 
mining its pernicious footholds on 
the modern female psyche, current 
day Mormon women still live with 
large doses of it on a daily basis. 

It urgently behooves us to under- 
stand well the artificial construction 
of this dogma, the reasons it was 
erected, and the ramifications it has 
for the lived experience of women 
today. 

Similarly, Federici’s wide-rang- 
ing research illuminates a startling 
thread of oppression that unites all 
social movements against oppres- 
sion and inequality even today—the 
battle to control the reproductive 
power of women’s bodies. Ulti- 
mately, the power of the elites 
comes from their ability to direct 
labor and repossess the wealth it 
produces. Controlling the produc- 
tion of the labor force—particularly 
during periods of history when the 
population was even more vulner- 
able to the vagaries of disease and 
the whims of climate—is no easy 
task. Federici points out that this 
ongoing need to control women’s 
wombs was accompanied by in- 
creased religious warnings against 
homosexuality, municipal support 
for prostitution, and fiery rhetoric 
about the dangers of sexually inde- 
pendent women. 

Women not only literally create 


(through birthing and raising chil- 


dren) the workforce the powerful 
want to privatize—both now and in 
the past—but they also historically 
jeopardized the wealth produced 
by this labor by leading resistance 
movements involving women and 
men alike. In order to sow disunity 
among the peasant ranks, influ- 
ential, assertive, and rebellious 
women were therefore labeled 

as witches—condemned to exile, 
torture, and death by fire. Men 
were taught to fear women, and to 
identify by gender instead of social 
station. ‘Thus began the genocide of 
European women that was carried 
on for centuries. Out of it limped 
modern womanhood, escorted by 
the misogyny we know too well 
today. 

Perhaps the most important 
message I took 
away from this 
book is that we 
have a choice in 
what happens in 
the future. Faced 
with global inequal- 
ity, entrenched 
imperialism, never- 
ending warfare, and 
the evaporation of 
many indigenous 
cultures, languages, 
and traditions, a 
modern observer 
can easily feel 
overwhelmed and 
powerless. ‘The 
historical catalysts 
of our modern-day 
predicaments seem 
invisible, inevitable, 
and beyond the 
influence of human 
decision-making. 
Federici’s careful 
research demonstrates the fallacy 





inherent in this view of history. 

The shape of Medieval Europe- 
an society was not defined entirely 
by the actions of a few aristocrats 
and famous rabble-rousers. Rather, 
it was shaped over long years by 
hordes of nameless peasant armies 
struggling daily to move the tide of 
progress in their favor. In a mercan- 
tilist, colonialist, and burgeoning 
capitalist world, the people never 
rested in their fight against dispos- 
session. Ultimately, privatization 
prevailed, and the modern system 
of patriarchal capitalist oppression 
achieved ascendancy. 

But history has no ending. With 
knowledge,and bravery, we can 
struggle as well today. With strat- 
egy and dedication, our actions 
might yield more lasting fruits. «¢ 


hee 


a SST on 





Untitled, Emily Summerhays 
New York City, New York 
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